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We do not know how wool growing is in oth- 
er parts of the Union, but in Maine, where not 
many years ago it was the leading business of 
our farmers, it is now bad enough. And yet, 
Brother Peters, Editor of the Wool Grower, 
thinks that it will become better, and is even now 
better than grain growing. As he is engaged in 
the wool-depot business, has means of knowing 
the state of the wool market, and the supply and 
demand, his opinion in regard to this matter is 
entitled to the highest confidence. He thinks 
the remark that there is danger of over produc- 
tion, is not founded in fact. He takes the popu- 
lation of the United States to be twenty-two 
millions, and that it requires on an average six 
pounds of wool to each individual, as made up 
in flannels, broadcloths, for bedding and wearing 
apparel, (he says nothing of what is made up 
into hats and carpets.) This would make an 


annual consumption of one hundred and _ thirty- 
two millions of pounds of sheep's wool, required 


every year, worth thirty-seven millions of dol- 
lars. He then considers that it requires sixty 
millions of sheep — allowing three pounds to a 
fleece, it would require forty-four millions of 
sheep, but allowing thirty per cent. for lambs 
under one year old, it would require sixty mill- 
He then calculates that at the commence- 
ment of the next clip, there will be not over 
thirty millions of sheep, of which about twenty- 
four millions will be shorn, and that these will 
yield not far from seventy-two millions of pounds 
This will be but very little more than 
half the amount required for consumption. 

If, then, we fall short of raising a full supply 
by about sixty-five milliuns of pounds, why is 
the wool growing business so bad? Certainly it 
cannot be from any over-production or danger of 
over-production. It is because the deficiency is 
made up at too cheap a rate from foreigners, either 
in foretgn wool or in foreign woolen manufactures, 
the former of which amounts to about twenty 
millions, and the latter to fifty-five millions. 
And these importations of wool and woolens cut 
both ways—the wool imported being of a coarse 
grade, and thus competes with our lower grades, | 
and the manufactured articles are of a fine quali- 
ty, and thus compete with our finer grades.— 
From these facts, Mr. Peters infers that if the 
number of sheep in the nation were doubled, the 
woo] would find a market at home. 

No doubt of it; but would that market be a 
remunerating one, while our sage rulers in Con- 
gress exhibit their wisdom in building a fence 
around our wool grower in the shape of an advalo- 
rem tariff, and leave a1 wide gate open in the 
shape of foreign valuation and false invoices ? 

Put the tariff in such a form that foreigners 
shall be on no better footing than ourselves, and 
cannot came into the market with any more ad- 
vantage than our own farmers and manufacturers 
have, and we would risk the business with our 
own people. And is this any more than fair? 
It is not asking for protection, as that term is 
usually understood, but for reciprocity,—a tariff 
that shall make the cost of the European article 
that is brought into our markets no Jess and no 
niore than the same article would be if manufac- 
tured by our people at home. This may be done 
by-a United States valuation. Let American 
manufacturers say, and say honestly, what such 
goods could be afforded for, by our manfacturers. 
This is all the protection we need, and this we 
think is fair and reasonable. 

Egg Business. 

Mr. Burke, in his last Report from the Patent 
Office, estimates fifty eggs for the consumption of 
each individual in the United States, and that 
each egg is worth halfa cent. This will make 
eleven hundred millions of eggs consumed, and 
five anda half millions of dollars paid out for 
them. What do you think of that! Don’t that 
old hen begin to be respectable in your mind's 
eyet She's ‘one of them’’ and helps to make 
up the great nest from which so many eggs are 
taken, for which so much money is paid, and by 
which so many hungry stomachs are fed. Run, 
Tommy, and give her a little corn. 


10ns. 


of wool. 








Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Propagating Apple Trees. 

Friznp Hotes :—In the first number of the 
present volume of the Maine Farmer, I noticed 
thy account of ‘‘ A novel mode of propagating 
apple trees,” as communicated by Timothy Dud- 
ley, in Tilinois. 

It may be an improvement from the long con- 
tinued method of rearing trees from the seed ; 
yet I am rather inclined to be skeptical respect- 
ing it, or av best should not have the most san- 
guine hopes of superior success. I do not at all 
question but grafting may be accomplished ac- 
cording to that method, and the scions be made to 
strike root sufficiently to support the graft. But 
from some observation I am of the opinion that 
roots, thus thrown out from the apple tree, are 
not, strictly speaking, nature’s roots. 

According to her laws, the root as well as the 
top is contained in the seed, and I much doubt 
whether art can devise a superior method, or even 
one equal, in the formation of roots to the apple 
tree, at least. Some other kinds of trees and 
shrubs throw out roots more naturally,—sach 
will succeed better. I have frequently observed 
that when apple trees, different causes, have 
thrown out roots frem their bodies, they were 
small and much more fibrous than those produced 
in the natural way from the seed. It is known 
that apple trees, whose roots are a mass of mat- 
ted fibres, with searcely any leaders, to roam in 
quest of food, rarely if ever arrive at maturity, 

I would not discourage any one from making a 
trial of this method, and should it succeed well, 


to remain the usual time. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Why don’t the Butter come ? 

Mr. Eprtor:—Within ten days, two unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to bring butter 
after twelve or fifteen hours churning of cream, 
sufficient, in each case, to make 8 |bs. of butter. 
The temperature was about as usual when on 
former occasions no difficulty had been found in 
bringing the butter. The cream was good—the 
temperature was raised several times, and once 
changed to that of summer, but no butter could 
be brought. 

Will you inform a subscriber how the difficulty 
ean be remedied in futare’ The cows have salt 
regularly, and are fed upon hay and a few carrots. 

Augusta, January, 1850. 


Nore. We suppose the reason why cream 


cannot sometimes be brought to butter is this; | 


either some ingredient necessary is lacking, or 
some of the ingredients have been changed, from 
some cause or other. We once brought some 
eream to butter that had been churned two days, 
by adding some vinegar to acidify it. We would 
recommend our friend to place the milk after be- 
ing strained in a tin pan on the stove, and let it 
heat until a bubble or two rises to the top, and 
then set it away as usual. This process ofien- 
times not only causes more cream to rise, but 
shortens the time of churning. Ep. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Corn Fodder—Harvesting Corn. 

Mr. Eprror :—In No. 52, of the last volume 
of the Maine Farmer, the subject of curing fod- 
der for stock is introduced. The writer's advice 
on curing aud saving hay is very good, and is 
worthy of general adoption. But his manner of 
harvesting corn and drying or curing the tops 
and buts, I am satisfied is not the best way in use. 

Corn is so extensively cultivated in every part 
of the United States, it is very important that the 
best and most economical way of harvesting this 
valuable crop should be generally known and 
practiced, — especially in the Northern States, 
where the stalk as well as the corn is of great 
value, if rightly harvested. The writer, in the 
article mentioned above, recommends the old- 
fashioned way of topping the stalks, and after- 
wards to harvest the corn and buts together, 
when the corn is fully ripe. 

It appears that he does not understand that 
there has been any improvement made in the 
process of harvesting corn, as there really has 
been in this, as well as in almost every other de- 
partment of farm labor—causing a large reduc- 
tion of labor, besides rendering many of our 
erops much more valuable. I have for several 
years past, when harvesting my corn, cut the 


laying it in convenient piles for binding as I cut 
it up. After it has laid long enough to become 
somewhat wilted, so that the bundles can be 
bound well with the stalks, I bind the corn in 
sinall bundles, by putting the band around above 
the ear; then immediately shock the corn in the 
manner of shocking wheat or rye. 

Afier the corn has stood two or three weeks 
in the shock, or long enough to dry the stalks 
thoroughly, so that the fodder will not become 
mouldy when packed away in the barn, it should 
be housed, and the corn husked out immediately. 

The proper time for cutting the corn is when 
it is well glazed, but not fully ripe or hard. If 
the corn is allowed to stand longer, the stalk will 
be less valuable, and the corn will be very little 
if any better than when it is cut and fully ripen- 


ed in the shock. The advantages of the above 
method of harvesting corn, over that of topping 
the stalk and cutting the but with the corn, are, 
a saving of labor in the harvesting, and a very 
important saving in the value of the fodder. A 
man will cut, bind and shock an acre of corn, of 
forty bushels per acre, in a day. The stalks 
cured in this way will be as serviceable to feed 


to cattle as the best of hay, and they will con- 


sume them with as good a relish, not leaving a 
single but. 


Perhaps some will say that the corn will not 
be so heavy, if harvested in this way, as it would 
be if allowed to remain longer on the stalk before 
cutting. Allowing this to be the case, the dif- 


ference in the weight is so small that it is nearly 
or quite balanced by the superior sweetuess and 


flavor of the bread made from corn early har- 
vested. When corn is liable to be injured by 


frost before it is ripe, it is still more serviceable 


to have it cut and shocked, as the frost injures 


the value of the stalk for fodder very essentially, 


and the corn is much more valuable than it would 
be if allowed to stand in the field until killed by 
the frost, as it will make sweet bread when cut 


quite green, but after the action of the frost it 


will-be poor and unpalatable, unless the corn is 
fully ripened before the frost. The buts of corn 


are of but little value as fodder, when allowed 


to stand out late, as the better portions, the 


leaves and husks, are damaged by the frosts and 


rains, and the stalks become dry and woody, so 
that cattle will consume only a small part of 
them, but if secured at the right time they are 
as valuable as the tops. I consider an acre of 
corn with the fodder worth from three to five dol- 
lars more if cut and shocked in season, than it 
would if the tops are cut and the buts allowed 


O, Perrine. 
Livermore, January, 1850. 





Propuce or a Sovrusoroven Dairy. Mr. 
Editor :—I send you the produce of twelve cows 
the present season, (with the addition of one 


farrow cow and one new milch cow, the months 
of April and May)—Boatter sold from the first of 


March to the first December, 2,287 }bs. 
Cash received for the same, $524,79 
Butter consumed in the family, 126 tbs., at the 
same price of that sold, . 29,94 
To mitk sold from the same the present season, 77,76 
Calves sold from the same, 70,71 


$ 703,20 
Geo. W. Goopyow. 

Southboro’, Jan. 1st, 1850. 

Mr. Goodnow has had a very fine yield from 
his cows. We have no better pasture land here- 
abouts than is found in Southboro’. It will be 
seen that Mr. G's cows yielded considerably more 





- Goon Apvice. It will not do to hoe a great 
field for a little crop, or to mow twenty aeres for 





Vassalboro”, 1st mo., 1850. 


one who has but few stocks may easily multiply of hay. Enrich the land and it will 
them from ten to twenty fold. Dm ey ee r farm thirty acres well 
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Hereford Cattle. 


1 
| 








good representation of that breed in their ca/f- 
hood. ‘The Herefords are a good breed of cattle, 
and yet, strange as it may seem, they have had 
|to contend against prejudices of all kinds, and 
| usage of all _kinds. 





working their way into public faver. Already in| é 
| England they are taking the stand by the side of facts in the statement of Mr. George, of Ells- 
the Durhams, and for the last few years have | 
borne away as many or more prizes at their cattle | 


shows, as have the Durhams. 


extending to different parts of the United States. 
Although at first much opposed, especially by 


have proved, with a very few exceptions, a very 
hearty and hardy breed. 
The last Albany Cultivator says of this breed: 
**Several years ago, Mr. Edward Wells, 
Johnstown, N. Y., purchased eight or ter head 





| several head of fine short-horns. A short time 
since, we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. W.’s 
stock. Both breeds have done well in his hands; 


and their ready thrift on ordinary fare, Mr. W. 
inclines to give them the preference. He is con- 
greater return for the food consumed, than any 
other stock he has ever kept. He has some very 
superior animals of this breed.”’ 

We shall say more about this and other breeds 
of cattle, ere long, as we expect other cuts illus- 
trating their several characteristics. 


Statements. 

On Compost. The following is the statement 
of Moses Taber, to the Cominittee of the Ken- 
nebec County Ag. Society : 

‘* | have made the present year, eight cords of 
compost, by the following method, viz. In the 
fall of the year, we cart the potato tops and 
puinpkin vines into a low place in the barn-yard, 
and in the winter the refuse corn buts and other 
litter is added to it. In the spring I commenced 
drawing a few cart-loads of these materials and 
earth taken from open ditches to the pig yards, 
in the rear of the sty. (These yards are 22 feet 
long, and from eight to ten feet wide, made with 
cedar posts and tight boards, with the bottom 
concave, on hard subsoil.) 

During the summer and fall, additions were 
made, about every fortnight, of the same kind 
as above mentioned, with the addition of many 
loads of muck, and wheel-barrows of scrapings 
about the woed yard and sheds; likewise the 
refuse, both animal and vegetable, and soap-suds 
and sink waters were conducted by gutters to 
this general depot. Every few days a little 
ashes, lime or plaster was strown over the yards 
as well to prevent the decomposing mass from 
poisoning the air, as to stop the escape of ammo- 
nia. 

The first of the eleventh month it was thrown 
out of these yards into a temporary pen in the 
rear. First, a layer of this about eight inches 
deep ; then new slacked lime ; next a layer the 
same as the first ; on this a horse cart full of new 
horse manure largely mixed with straw for bed- 
ding, and muck that had been thrown on the 
heap when the stalls were cleared out. This 
was continued until the whole wag made up, and 
two casks of lime used. Early next spring this 
is to be pitched over, and two casks of lime, two 
loads of horse manure, and one bushel of plaster 
added. This is an excellect manure for corn 
and winter wheat, and also for the garden, but 
not for . 

We amare two cords of turf, loam and 
gravel, which was taken out in cutting a ditch 
on hard land to drain low Jand. This has been 
handled over twice, and two casks of lime mixed 
therewith. Next spring we purpose to mix two 
loads (4 cord) of long manure, and one bushel of 
plaster; the compost to be used after haying as 
to ing on soil. 

welll rey about three rods long, 
four feet broad at the base, and two to two and a 
half feet high, and made as follows: By the 
road side, located so as to receive the wash from 
the road and from buildings for eighty years, we 
plowed (in 6th mo., 1848) a few furrows near 
the wall, of a dark colored soil, a foot or more 
deep. This was made into a ridge, taking care 
to cover up the sod. In 6th mo., 1849, it was 
plowed down and Jaid up again with two casks 
of lime and four loads of strawy horse manure, 
taking care, as usual, that the lime and manure 
did not come in contact, nor the manure to the 
surface of the pile. In the 8th mo., three bush- 
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els of salt was spread on the surface ina rainy 
vin ont “thre 








Hereford Bull Dalimore. 
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| and fine, to be used. late in the fall in setting 


| 


They have been known in England for a time | 
whereof ‘‘the memory of man runneth not to the hile to Cie evs 
contrary,’’ but more particular attention to them | 
as a specific breed or variety, may date back to | 
Benjamin Tompkins, who, about the year 1776, | yielded 13 bushels of well cleaned seed. 
commenced breeding them upon his farm. There | 
are two varieties of them, one of a gray color, ter from Mr. George to a gentleman in this place. 
and another of a red color, with a white or mot- “ Your remark about the farmers having but a 
tled face. Some few scattering importations of middling crop of flax is just as I thought it 
them have been made into the United States, would be the first year it was tried. But if the 
from time to time, bat the greatest and most Jand is good, and the culture of it properly un- 
superb importation was made by Corning and | derstood, it is the most profitable crop that can 
Sotham, of Albany, N. Y., eight or ten years be put into the ground. 
ago, and from this herd they have been slowly farmers who have tried it, will get discourged on 
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| 
} 
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whole, stalk and ear together, at the same time | of prime Hereford cattle, and about the same time | 


} 
} 


| 
' 


} 


but from the greater hardiness of the Herefords, 1715 Ibs. 


| 


} 





The above isa representation of a Hereford fruit trees. 
| ealf, raised by Mr. Bement, of Albany, and is a! 


In the fall of 1848, we used this kind of com- 
post in setting a few trees, and, judging from the 
growth of last season, compared with those 
transplanted atthe same time without it, we 
think it will take the latter three years at least to 


They are slowly but surely | attain the present size of the first mentioned.” 


On Firax. The following are the principal 
worth, to whom the first premiom was awarded. 

The land was plowed in the fall, and then 
plowed again in the spring. It was harrowed 
very fine, and all the weeds were gathered and 
removed from it. The seed was then sowed, (1+ 
-) the ground was harrowed 
once, rolled, and top-dressed with sea-weed. 

The flax from this acre weighed 3827 Ibs., and 


The following is an extract from a private let- 


I hope none of the 


account of the bad crop of the past season, but 
sow double the quantity next year, to make up 


those interested in the Durham breed, they nev- the loss of the last crop. I would sow no flax 
ertheless are gaining in the public estimation. | after the 15th of May, as I do net, approve of 
There are a few half-bloods in Maine, and these | !@te sowing, having had experience with it in the 


Old Country, and here the past season. I could 
raise bulk enough by sowing on the 10th of June, 
but it would neither have the quantity or quality 
of cleaned Flax as that put into the ground 


of | early in May.”’ 


Samuel White, of East Winthrop, to whom 
the second premium was awarded, sowed one 
acre to flax on corn land, lightly manured the 
year before. The land was a gravelly loam ; 14 
bushels of seed was sown. The stalk weighed 
It was pulled as soon as the seed was 
full. 

Capt. Gage, of Augusta, has furnished the 


fident, that as grazing stock, they will give a} following statement relative to his flax crop : 


To the Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society 
on Crops :—GentLemen—Although the crop of 
flax which I have raised the past season presents 
no claim to the Society's premium, I have 
thought that it might subserve the interests of 
Agriculture to give you some account of it. 

Upon a quarter of an acre of land, upon which 
corn and pumpkins were raised the previous year, 
it being in good heart and tilth, on the 25th of 
May | sowed half a bushel of good clean seed, 
and brushed it in. On the 5th of August, the 
crop being well in the boll, and the leaves begin- 
ning to drop from the lower part of the stalk, 
it was pulled, and,before being raired upon, was 
set on end in the barn, and there left until De- 
cember, when the seed was thrashed out by 
hand—the product being three bushels of seed, 
and 830 lbs. of stalk, which from the late sow- 
ing and dry season, is considered a good crop. 

I will here observe that as flax is a hardy 
plant, and as frost does not injure it more than 
it would peas, early sowing wil] be advantageous 
in securing roots that will enable it to withstand 
the drought of summer, and increase the fineness 
and strength of the lint, and a greater weight of 
it. Experience goes to show that late sowing 
has a tendency to produce woody fibres. 

Yours, &c., Isaac Gace. 

Augusta, Dec. 20, 1849. 


Sugar Fattens more than Meat. 

The Medical Review contains some peculiar 
facts in relation to the use of sugar, asa nutri- 
tious diet: 

The celebrated Boliver had, by fatigue and 
privations, so injured the tone of his stomach, 
that he was unable at times to take any other 
food but sugar, which, in his case, was easy of 
digestion. His personal friends assure us that 
in some of his last campaigns he lived for weeks 
together upon sugar alone as a solid, with pure 
water as a liquid; but, probably, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, this diet 
wonld soon have brought the person adopting it 
to his grave; for, on those whose digestion is 
feeble, a large or exclusive allowance of sugar 
adds to their grievance, because the excess of 
nutriment, not being generally absorbed by the 
weakened system, becomes converted into bile, 
causes great debility and wasting of the body: 

To show How natural is this taste for sugar, it 
is stated that: 

Everywhere, the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the air, the reptiles, the fish and insects are 
found to have great liking for sugar and honey. 
Mr. Martin says he has tamed the most savage 
and vicious horses with sugar, and has seen the 
most ferocious animals domesticated by being 
partly fed upon it. The tamers of lions and ti- 
gers owe their power over them chiefly to a judi- 
cious use of sugar and other sorts of sweets, and 
lavender water, and various perfumes of which 
feline animals are remarkably fond. In the su- 
gar season in the West Indies, the horses, mules 
and cattle soon acquire plumpness and strength 
by partaking of the leavings of the sugar canes, 
afler the manufacturer has done with them. In 
Cochin-China, the elephants, buffaloes and horses 








From the Boston Journal. 
“THE COTTAGE FOR ME!" 
Wanted, to purchase a cottage ornee, 
Very small—jus: to answer for two, 
For two who remain to dispense the sweet joy 
Hospitality claims as her due. 
There must be a room for a friend—one or more, 
But the compass of each may be small, 
For the heart can expand in the lowly abode 
As free as in loftiest hall. 
There must be a room for my birds and my flowers, 
Where in spring I can station the nest— 
Where my muse can awake to sweet fragrance and song, 
Or folding her wing, be at rest. 
With a little tea-room—one small parlor will do, 
As there must be for me and my friend 
A pretty boudoir for quiet and talk, 
Where our books and our music may blend. 


The water—O that must be plenty and pure— 
As fresh as the spirit within; 

Freach windows are best, and the kitchen must be 
As convenient and “‘neat as a pin.” 

More than all, I wonld have six or eight ancient trees, 
But the cottage of course should be new ; 

Well, perhaps I may find one upon an oki place, 
With these patriarchs always in view. 

| 1 must have the trees—they must guard me around, 
They inspire one with reverence and right ; 

Where by day I can sometimes recline in their shade, 
And hear the winds through them at night 

I should lik a small stream, with its burden of song, 
As it ripples above its dark hed, 

But I do not exact it as one of the things 
That I must have, as heretofore said. 

No matter how much of a shadow may dwell 
On the place ; should there be many trees, 

I can make my own sunshine, as many well know, 
And dispense it whenever I please. 

Should you, Mr. Editor, meet such a place, 
Jast address me a line—I’m not far— 

And the cash shall be paid on possession thereof, 
Most sincerely your friend, A. M. R. 

Roxbury, Jan., 1850. 


Nourishment of Plants. 

**Do plants receive the whole of the their nour- 
ishment from the soil, or do they receive a part 
| from the atmosphere; and if from both, what do 
they receive from each !’’ 

Plants do not receive the whole of their nour- 
ishment from the soil, and the proof is within the 
reach of every observer. In almost every green 
house we see a class of plants, called air plants, 
which, while suspended from the ceiling, increase 
in size and weight, until they weigh sometimes 
thousands of pounds, and still they do not touch 
the soil. 

Many plants grow with their roots in water 
only, while many others, growing in soil, increase 
in size and weight to enormous amounts, without 
lessening the weight of the adjacent soil appre- 
ciably. Let us state familiar case. Clover draws 
most of its constituents from the atmosphere, and 
every farmer knows the fact, that if he cuts off 
half the crop of clover, and plows in the other 
half for twenty successive crops, that at the end 
of the time, notwithstanding that he has removed 
twenty tons from the surface of a single acre, 
yet that acre will be in better condition and have 
more weight of soil, than when he commenced. 
Now where did the twenty tons come from which 
he removed? It must have come either from the 
soil or the atmosphere, and if not from the soil, 
why of course from the atmosphere. 

Such crops are called enriching crops, and soils 
which are short of carbonaceous results from de- 


the soil and its composition, regulate the availi- 
bility of these constituents for the use of plants. 
The condition of the soil most conducive to the 
reception of atmospheric influences on plants, is 
that it should he pulverized and remian free in 
its texture, to a depth at least equal to that which 
the roots of the intended crop will reach, and these 
conditions are to be brought about by sub-soiling, 
under-draining, &c. 

Manures can be received by plants but in two 
| conditions, that of solution in water, and in the 
| gaseous form after decomposition and therefore 
the question of ‘‘what part does moisture play in 
the vegetable economy!’ is easily answered. 
All those portions of manures which are soluble 
in water, by the assistance of condensed moisture 
are carried to the roots of plants and thus re- 
ceived by them; all those constituents which are 
not soluble in water, are rendered fermentable 
and afterwards solnble by its influences. while 
the gases of the atmosphere are readily received 
by the ability of water to receive them while in 
| the form of vapor, and to retain them for a time 
after its condensation. 

Our atmosphere is pervaded by moisture even 
during the driest day in summer, and its presence 
and influences are readily detectible. 

A pitcher filled with cold water soon becomes 
coated on the outside with large drops of water, 
and no one believes that these drops cuine through 
the pitcher, but all know that the vapor of water 
invisible in the atmosphere is condensed on the 
outside of any cold vessel, and thus exhibits its 
presence by depositing in globules. If a hollow 
globe of glass be exposed to the sun's direct heat 
of a warm summer day, until the within it is 
heated above even ninety degrees, and it then be 
corked and placed in a cold cellar, the inside of 
the globe will be found to contain drops of water 
condensed from the apparently dry atmosphere 
within it; and if the atmosphere within should 
be pervaded by carbonic acid gas, or ammonia, 
they would be found in the water and in well dis- 
integrated soils the atmosphere entering freely 
between the particles, deposits its moisture on 
their surfaces, and thus not only carries the gases 
of the atmosphere to the roots of plants, but also 
all the soluble materials of the soil and manures. 
If the soil is merely surface plowed, the moisture 
received during night is again evaporated by the 
morning sun, but if the soil be sub-soil plowed, 
the dews are not only retained at a point below 
the more immediate effect of the sun, but even 
at midday the watery vapor held by the atmos- 
phere will be condensed among the particles of 
sub-soil, and thus retained to nurture the plants. 
It is from this cause that sub-soiled lands do not 
suffer during seasons of drought like those which 
have been surface plowed only. Lands well sub- 
soiled will also permit roots to pass down during 
seasons of drought, which they readily do, and 
thus receive moisture from below, while the 
upper surface is too dry to supply the necessary 
quantity. [Workiog Farmer. 


Hints to the Bald-Headed. 


According to the following extract from an 
editorial article in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, the easy and sure way to prevent 
baldness, is to go bare-headed, or wear a well- 
ventilated hat : 

A refined civilization has brought with it a 
train of physical evils which it is in the province 
of science to contro] or subdue. Our tight hats, 
our warm rooms, closely fitting caps, silk night- 

















cayed vegetation, are thusenriched. Buckwheat 
is often raised for the purpose of being plowed 
under, and thus enriching the soil. Every close 
observer knows that buckwheat has the power of 
taking carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and 
solidifying the carbon it contains, fastening it to 
the farms after having robbed it from the atmos- 
phere, where it originally came from the decay 
or combustion of the vegetable products of a 
former year, and those of our readers who have 
read our articles on carbonic acid the atmophere, 
manures, &c., cannot but understand the rationale 


caps, from which the perspirable matter cannot 
escape, by their combined agency, in counection 
with other influences, not always easy to define, 
bring off the hair prematurely, and turn it gray, 
sooner than personal vanity is willing to exhibit 
such evidences of decay. And this is not all; 
the skin is actually in a low state of disease, the 
effects of which are recognized in the accumula- 
tion of dandruff—desquamation of the epidermis. 

The bulbs of the hair are inflamed also from 
the same cause, and from year to year the hair 
degenerates and becomes thinner, and not unfre- 





most fully. 


of their constituents from the atmosphere, and in 

addition to the carbon, which is the chief part by 

weight of the plant, it receives nitrogen, which, 

when combined with hydrogen, is ammonia, 

and in this form pervades the atmosphere. We 

know that a shower of rain or heavy dew, causes 

our flower gardens to brighten up, and we also 

know that the same amount of water drawn | 
from a well and sprikled over our flower gardens, 

will not produce a similar result, and that the 

facts are, that the rains and dews fall to the 

ground charged with the ammonia of the atmos- 

phere, and that if in well water we dissolve a 
small portion of carbonate of ammonia, that the | 
results will be similar to those arising from dews 

and rains when applied to plants. We also know 

that the muscles of animals by analysis, yield 

large amounts of ammonia, and that while the 

decayed vegetation of former years furnishes car- 

bonic acid gas to the atmosphere, the decayed 

and decaying animal creation furnisher the am- 

monia; and thus the amount of these two constit- 

vents in and about the earth's surface, including 

the atmosphere, are always the same; sometimes 

existing in the form of ammonia, or a vegetable, 

and sometimes pervading the atmosphere or com- 

bined with inorganic matters in the soil in their 

more volatile forms. The decaying economy of 
nature, therefore, of 1848, but supplied the raw 

material for the creations of 1849. 


parts iu the vegetable economy, such as the sup- 
plying of moisture to the soil, furnishing the 
oxygen and other constituents, all of which our 
regular readers cannot but have distinctly under- 
stood Jong since. 

From the earth, plants receive all those inor- 
ganic constituents which they yield up by ana- 
lysis, and which we have so often enumerated 
with the specific uses of each to the plants, and 
for which we must refer readers to oor former 
articles. 


by some plants 


surface of the soil to make such receptions, is not 
the will of the cultivator, it is not 





‘There can be no doubt that the constituents of 


of the soil, but as the power of plants above the enough 


quently ends in baldness. On all that part of the 


Thus, then, it is clear that plants,receive part | head not covered, viz: from the back side, be- 


tween the ears and on the temple, the hair gen- 
erally remains to extreme old age, however much 
the vertex may be denuded. If females wore 
equally tight covering, the hair would probably 
suffer very much in the same manner, but their 
light, airy bonnets admit of ventilation, and hence 


Who ever saw a bald headed Indian! We have 
had an opportunity of seeing various tribes, in 
all the freedom of an unrestrained savage life, 
but a sparce head of hair we have never noticed. 
Atmospheric exposure conduces to the luxuri- 
ance of the hair and a healthful condition of the 
scalp. [Exchange paper. 


New Snore Last. The American Cabinet 
remarks: Edmund Davis, Esq., of North Ando- 
ver, Mass., has lately shown us an invention, 
entirely unique and peculiar in the shape of a 
cast-iron shoe last. ‘The last is hollow to a con- 
siderable extent, and durable as the fashions—for 
it will hardly wear out, though kept in use for a 
life-time ,—and it is sufficiently thick to prevent 
its being broken. ‘To adapt this last to the making 
of pegged work, the outer edge of the sole is fur- 
nished with a groove, of dove-tail shape, that is, 
broader at its bottom than at its top, which groove 
js filled with lead, into which an awl can be driven 
uninjured. When the lead has, by use, beea 
displaced, the groove can easily be refilled. We 











So much then for the atmosphere in this view | think that economy will speedily bring this last 
of the subject. But the atmosphere plays other | 


| into general use among shoemakers. 





| A seaurirvt piece or Mecuasism. The 

| Gateshead Observer mentions having seen under 
\aglass shade, the size of a lady's thimble, a 
"steam engine that might have served for a cotton 
wail in Lilliput. The whole machinery, fly-wheel 
| included, stands upon a two penny piece, yet so 
“exact is the workmanship, that when a steam pipe 
is applied, for there is no boiler, the engine is 
‘immediately set in motion, and works with ad- 
| mirable precision. : 





Leisure Hoves. It wass beautiful observa- 
tion of William Hazlit, that “there is room 
in human life to crowd almost every art 
and science in it. If we pass no day without 
3 without the company of a 





a bald headed woman would be a phenomenon. | 


more we can do: the more busy we are, the more _ 
f| eisure we have.” 


The Hemp Revolution. 

Considerable attention has been excited by the 
Maysville establishment for manufacturing hemp 
without rotting. Frequent attempts before have 
failed on account of inefficient machinery, and es- 
pecially on account of the great liability of this 
kind of hemp to most offensive putrefactien and 
speedy decay. Now these difficulties seem to 
be entirely overcome. The hemp is broken out 
and cleaned without making tew or waste, and 
the produce is carried through a chemical process 
called kyanizing, by which it is rendered indes- 
tructible from ordinary exposure to weather 
This kyanized rope is said to be superior to the 
Manilla for river purposes, being stronger, more 
flexible, more durable, wearing smoother, and 
being more pleasant for boatmen to handle. At 
| the same time, it must be admitted that before it 
is used it does not look as well as Manilla, and 
there is no other curdage in the world that does. 
| lt is said to improve in appearance hewever by 
wear, while the Manilla freys down and wears 
jrough. Here then isa use American hemp is 
| applied to, which heretofore required a foreign 
article. The kyanized rope and kyanized bagging, 
too, must probably come into use in covering 
cotton bales. The dew-rotted rope aod bagging 
gives way too soon by exposure which a great 
deal of the cotton is subjected to, and it arrives 
at its place of destination in bad order being of- 
| ten broken and the bagging torn off by the cotton 
| hooks. We understand that a company is about 
| being formed in Mason county to manufacture 
bale rope and bagging in this way. We have 
watched this hemp movement with great interest 
since its commencement. We know something 
of its history and of the men engaged in it, and 
| we think the enterprise must succeed. It has 
succeeded, as its projectors assure us, and we 
incline to believe them, from the evidence fur- 
/nished. It constitutes an important epoch in the 
history of hemp culture and manufacture in this 
country. It is stated that hemp can be worked 
| up into both rope and bagging se economically 
and perfectly as to render it certain that the usual 
manner of working it cannot be much longer used 
—that rope and bagging can be made cheaper in 
this way than by the usual mode. There is one 
very material difficulty in the way of so great a 
change in the manner of working hemp, and that 
is the great expense that is necessary to fit up an 
establishment that will pay, requiring a newly- 
invented machinery and processes, driven by pow- 
erful engines, and requiring investments of capital 
similar in amounts to those used jn the cotton 
manufacture. However, when sufficient demon- 
stration can be made to capitalists that the busi- 
ness is profitable, establishments enough may be 
set in operation in a few years to supply all the 
river cordage, bale rope, and bagging that may 
be wanted. The Navy, too, will probably ere 
long be supplied with this kind of cordage. It is 
_ said to take tar remarkably well, remaining much 
more flexible, and for a longer time, than rope 
made of any other kind of hemp; while for run- 
ning rigging it is the very article wanted—a 

desideratum. [Louisville Journal. 


Hamsvee Tunner—Hupson River Rait- 
roap. The great tunnel at New Hamborg, says 
vthe Evening Post, connected with the Hudson 
River Railroad, is nearly completed. It is a gi- 
_gantic work, measuring 830 feet in length; at the 
south end is a cut 500 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
50 feet deep all through the solid rock before 
reaching the tunnel, which is 19 feet high and 24 
feet wide. Through the tunnel the passage is 
gloomy enough to represent the most dangerous 
regions, darkness being relieved only by the light 
of candles, and through two shafts sunk to it, one 
70 feet in depth, the other 56, through whieh a 
glimpse of daylight may be obtained; but on 
emerging at the north end, one other deep cut is 
found, nearly as formidable as that at the south, 
being 200 feet long, and 70 feet deep making the 
entire deep cutting through the rock, all inclusive, 
no less than 1,530 feet. One who has not seen 
the work, can form no conception of its magni- 
tude, and it may be put down as one of the great- 
est curiosities in this part of the country. There 
are 400 men employed on this great work, under 
the supervision of Messrs. Ward, Wells & Co., 
the contractors. Six thousand kegs of powder, 
of 25 Ibs., each, have been used for blasting, in 
fourteen months and blacksmith’s shops are con- 
stantly occupied with repairing the tools, &c. 
The work goes on night and day, with great ex- 
pedition. 


Summer and Winfer shelter for Sheep. 
| Mr. Moone: In passing a farm houses few 
days since, 1 observed what to me appeared a 
_very desirable shelter fur sheep. It consisted of 
two sills or runners of cedar, fastened together 
by cross bars—with a frame over it three feet 
high, on one side, and twoand a half on the other, 
covered with rough boards, so as to form a shed 
‘roof. It was boarded up on each side, and open 
‘at both ends. Being light and portable, only 
some eight by sixteen feet, the farmer drives it 
| into the middle of the fallow ground in summer, 
where the sheep find shelter and enrich the field 
| rather than the corners of the fences. In winter 
| it is driven into the barn yard and serves as shelter 
| from the storms, as it had served as protection from 
| rain and sun during the sammer. It appeared 
| tome 2 plan well worthy of imitation . OW. 

(Rural New- Yorker. 








| 
| Cracutar Saws. A correspondent of the 
| Middlebury Galaxy states that Jeremiah Hall of 
“that town first invented and put into successful 
operation the circular saw, and his widow has in 
her p esession the fiist circular saw ever used in 
this vountry. Had Mr. Hall claimed and seeared 
his legal right, it would have placed him in inde- 
pendent circumstances. He never wok out 4 
patent, consequently he never received the first 
doliar’s remuneration for his useful invention. 
“He died in extreme poverty in 1842, but has 
left « rich legacy to posterity. His name ought 
to be rescued from oblivion, and enolled with 
thowe whose ingenuity and extraordinary inven- 
tions entitled them to the lasting gratitude of 
mankind. He will long be remembered by his 
townsmen for his worthiness, for his steady and 
examplary life, and for his deep and heartfelt 
piety.” 
i i water oo the brow of 
In dry pastures, dig for wat a a 




































THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY 24, 1850. 


Agricultural College. 

We have received the report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the New York Legislature 
last year, to mature and report a plan for an Ag- 
ricultural College and Experimental Farm. It is 
a pamphlet of 14 pages, in which are set forth 
the reasons why an Agricultural School should 
be established—some account of the Agricultural 
Schools now in existence in different parts of the 
world, and a plan for a College to.be established 
in the Siate of New York. 

The plan, like every thing else in the Empire 
State, is on a large scale, and the expenses cor- 
responding. 

It is to be connected with an experimental 
farm of six hundred acres, to be cultivated by 
the scholars, who are to labor four hours each 
day in practical agriculture in all its branches. 

The scholars are to be sixteen years of age, 
and apportioned among different counties, say 
two fur each Assembly (representative) district, 
and the expenses of their tuition to be $100 per 
annum, which is to include board, washing, fuel 
and lights. 

Besides these scholars, others are to be admit- 
ted at $25 per asnum, who will board in the vi- 
cinity at their own expense, but who will be re- 
quired to submit to all the College rules, and to 
labor with the other pupils. 

To carry out the plan of instruction as laid 
down by the Committee, the following Professors 
are required: A Professor of Chemistry and 
Chemical manipulation’; of Natural History and 
Mineralogy; of Mathematics, Engineering and 
Practica! Surveying ; of Botany and Horticul- 
ture; of History, Law, and General Science ; 
and of Veterinary Art and Anatomy. 

A farmer is to have charge of the farm and 
stock-—a gardener, carpenter, mason and blaek- 
smith, constantly employed with a view of giving 
practical knowledge of arts 30 essential in the 
management of a farm. 

They propose to pay them all liberally, but 
calculate that the fees from students would much 
more than pay the salaries and contingent ex- 
penses. The cost of farm buildings, stock, im- 
plements, &c., they put at nearly $70,000. 

The course of instruction is to take up six full 
terms, or three years. This is a general outline 
of the plan,—we have omitted the details. We 
have nodoubt New York will, ere long, establish 
a College of which, not only she herself, but all 
the Union will be justly proud. 








Improvement of Iron by Galvanic Action. 
Some dozen years ago, while engaged in chem- 
sitry at Waterville College, we made some very 
imperfect experiments in the action of galvanic 
electricity on cooling metals after being melted. 
We were convinced, from the results of those 


experiments, that a favorable action might be ex- | 


pected, if a sufficient quantity of galvanic fluid 
be passed through the iron in a fused state, or 
while cooling. 

Subsequently we communicated the idea to a 
brother, (Asaph Holmes,) who was then engaged 
in the foundry business, in Kingston, Mass., who 
consented to make preparations and try the ex- 
periment on a larger scale and more perfect man- 
ner. His death, however, soon after, prevented 
the thing being done, and we have not been in a 
situation where we could pursue the investigation 
any further. 

We see by a fureign periodical, that a Dr. 
Wall, of London, has been experimenting suc- 
cessfully on the same principles, and an exchange 
paper informs us that at Coleman's Steel Maou- 
factory, at York, in Pennsylvania, it has been 
tested, and found to be a great improvement. A 
current of galvanic fluid was passed throngh a 
mass of fused metal during the time of its melt- 
ing, cooling, or consolidation, either in the blast, 
puddling, balling, or other furnaces. The result 
is this: AJi the sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, or 
the semi metals even, more or less of which are 
found in all crude metals and ores, are driven off, 
which, if allowed to remain, will interfere with 
the arrangement of the particles while cooling, 
and make the metal brittle, and of inferior quality. 
It is thought that it will add greatly to the econ- 
omy of manufacturing of this metal. 

From what little we have seen of the effects of 
thrawing this fluid into a mass of cooling metal, 
it aids the arrangement of particles above spoken 
of, so as to make a more dense or compact muss, 
independent of its use, in evolving the impurities 
above mentioned. The arrangement of these 
particles, or the crystalizing of metals after being 
fused, is un electrica! action of itself, or dependent 
upon electrical action, and by adding or subtract- 
ing this fluid you vary materially the results. 

It is a branch of electrical science as well as of 
metallurgy that has never been much investigated, 
and censequently but little known in regard to it. 


Plank Roads. 

Plank roads are increasing in many parts of 
the Western couutry. Experiment with them 
demonstrates their fitness and economy in such 
parts of the country where the soil is of such a 
texture that it is difficult to construct a hard, 
compact road-path. There are many such sec- 
tions in Maine, but whether the travel in such 
sectidhs among us wouid indemnify the expense 
is uncertain. 

A toll is paid by those who travel on them, of 
a certain amount per mile. Two horses can haul 
more on them than four can on ordinary roads, 
so that the power is doubled. Many other ad- 
vantages are enumerated—in fact, they come 
next to railroads. It would not be very difficult 
for steam coaches to travel on them. ; 








Oxipation or Ramway Iron. Mr. Mullett 
has communicated a report to the British Asso- 
ciation respecting the oxidation of railway iron. 
He suggests that rails should be hammer-hard- 
enéd on the top and sides after being rolled, and 
then heated to 400 degrees and coated with coal- 
tar. ‘ 





(mer 
Inox Pyaires. The specimen of ore sent us 
by Mr. Lingan Cartis, of Wayne, is a very fine 
specimen of iron pyrites, or sulphuret of iron. 
It is made up of sulphur and iron. If there is 
an abundanee of it where this came from, it will 
be useful in the manufacture of copperas. 





along,"”| ing to the full enjoyment of his highest and best 


And here, in view of the present perversion of 
man’s powers, and the evils now existing in the 
mora! and social world, he would argue from the 
innate tendencies of the race, rather than from the 
actual condition of society. 

1. The Lecturer spoke first of the indelibility 
of the characteristics of the different races of 
mankind. The Jews, although for a long time 
scattered among all other people, have yet re- 
tained their nationality—are acknowledged every 
where as a distinct people. European colonies, 
which have settled in every quarter of the globe, 
and under the most varied circumstances, have 
for generations retained the distinguishirg char- 
acteristics of the race from which they sprung. 
So of the Hindoo and the African. 

The heman race may be divided into three 
classes. 1. The Caucasian race—who are rest- 
less, impatient under restraint—who have never 
been enslaved, and whose characteristics are rea- 
son and firmness of will. 2. The Mongolian or 
Asiatic—who are somewhat indulent; slow to 
reason, and characterized as imaginative and po- 
etic. 3. The African race, who have been en- 
slaved—who sre docile and patient under 1e- 
straint, and who are characterized by moral and 
social endowments. ‘To educate the African has 
served generally to render him grateful, affection- 
ate, moral and religious. These differences in 
character and natural endowment seem designed 
to bind the different races together in love, by 
rendering them mutually serviceable and depeu- 
dent. We see the European race now holding 
the Asiatic tributary, and enslaving the African. 
But when the whole race of mankind shall be 
harmoniously developed—when the gospe] shall 
have bound all in the bonds of a universal broth- 
erhood, none will arrogate the superiority. Rea- 
son will acknowledge the excellency of love and 
the beauty of imagination; and then will the! 
African race reflect the love of the Deity, as/ 
the European does his wisdom and his power. 

2. The distribution or variety of talent among | 
the same race, was next noticed. The Creator | 
has peculiarly fitted individuals for every depart- 
ment of labor—so that all the necessaries of life 
may be supplied in abundance, and every reason- 


we admit, fur hanging at the sides or bow of the 
vessel, but a large cylinder, with stout prongs 
starting out from the bedy at an acute angle, with 
the points directed to the cable end, would form 
an object thrice better to lay hold of the mud, 
and thrice more difficult to drag than the present 
form of the anchors in use. We suppose it is 
the fluke or prong of the anchor that does the 
most good as far as mere shape is concerned. If 
it were not, a round ball of the same weight as 
the largest anchor would be just as good. We 
hope Jack will excuse a landlubber from suggest- 
ing improvements in his anchors, and give it a 
try. Cast iron is much cheaper than wrought 
iron, and not so easily corroded by salt water; 
and if any shape can be devised by which it can 
be made equally as good, and render him equally 
as secure as the wrought iron anchors, at a less 
cost, he will be the gainer. 


-” Dertedienla: 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book ror Fesavary is te- 
ceived, rich as ever in beautiful embellishments, 
and literary matter from its able and pleasing 
corps of contributors. There are sixteen engrav- 
ings-of different characters and sizes, and among 
them, Louis himseli, in exceedingly good con- 
dition, thoughtful, and pleasant, and good hu- 
mored, and so is his ** Lady's Book.”’ 


Sarrain’s Union Macazine ror Fesavary. 
This number is full to overflowing with beautiful 
engravings and excellent contributions. There 
are no less than thirty-six engravings, some of 
them in the highest style of the art, and all of 
them excellent in their kind. ‘Twetmy-seven 
original articles fill up its pages. 

Houpen’s Dottar Macazine. We have often 
mentioned this Magazine, and recommended it to 
our readers. It belongs toa plain but common 
sense class of works, and dispenses, at little cost, 
a vast deal of hterary and useful matter to its 
subscribers. The February number contains a 
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able desire may be gratified. 
not made.”’ 
authors or artists, 
eminent ; or were all to succeed, the productions 
of each would not be appreciated or rewarded. 
There are thousands who are capable of appre- 
ciating and enjoying a work of genius or art, to 
one who is capable of creating such a work.— 
In every community much the greater number of 
persons are qualified, mentally and physically, 


the most of human labor and attention, such as 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, while a suf- 
ficient number may be found who are qualified to 
direct combined operations, for legislators, teach- 
ers, poets, authors, artists, &c. In this particu- 
lar there is a striking adaptation to the necessi- 
ties of the race—every department hus its just 
proportion—and every individual is fitted to enjoy 
most in his own appropriate sphere ; and while 
the Creator has raised up enough to perform 
every work which the necessities of his creatures 
demand, he has never been prodigal! in the be- 
stowment of rare qualities where they are not 
needed. 

3. The Lecturer would here direct attention to 
a class of individuals; aud as manual! toil is and 


** Poets are born, | 


Were all to strive to become poets, | - 
but very few could become | been much interested. As a poor but courageous 


portrait and sketch of the life of Holden, the 
founder of the Magazine, with which we have 


boy, he struggled manfully with his lot—self- 
taught and self-sustained, he made himself a 
man, established a name, and died on the banks 
of the Sacramento last year, at the early age of 


| twenty-three years. 


California Items. 











for those occupations which necessarily require | 


Tha last arrival from California brought letters 
'and papers from San Francisco up to December 
Ist. A few items of intelligence which we gather 
|from various sources may be of interest to our 


| readers. 


Arrivals in November. The arrivals at the port 
of San Francisco by sea, for the month of No- 
vember, amounted to 2155 males, and 81 females 
—360 of whom were foreigners. 

The Mines. ‘The latest dates from the mines 
are to the 24th of Nov. At that date the rain 
storm had scarcely abated in the valley of the 
Sacramento; the roads Were of course bad, and 
the prospects for the miners very discouraging. 
Subsequent to that date, however, pleasant 
weather had been experienced, and more favora- 
ble accounts were anticipated by the next news 
from the Sacramento valley. The Alta California 
says: 

‘*The early severity of the winter has, without 


must always be the occupation of a great major® | doubt, defeated the plans of many of the miners, 
ty of mankind, he would notice those whom | and may prove disastrous if followed up by another 


Providence has placed in that situation. Labor 
does not, or need not, chain down the mind—it 
leaves the thoughts and the affections free. A 
life of toil does not preclude the development of 
“the higher ngture. There are numerous instan- 
ces of those who have made great proficiency in 
knowledge atthe last, the loom or the anvil. 
John Pounds, the founder of the “Ragged 
Schools,” continued to toil to earn his daily 
bread, and perhaps performed as much labor as 
almost any one in his vocation, and yet he found 
time to accomplish much for the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the poor and uneducated 
youth about him, and has earned a place of dis- 
tinction among philanthropists. ‘ 

Heretofore man has always been overworked. 
Over production has brought about commercial 
embarrassments and distress, to the injury of 
employer and employed. Incessant labor is im- 
possible. Everything, animate and inanimate, 
requires rest. The Sabbath is as much a Jaw 
of nature as of the Decalogue. And were not 
multitudes, who should bear their portion of labor, 
in idleness, or in aimies or navies, which are 
scourges to humanity instead of blessings, there 
would not be the necessity for so much labor to 
each individual. The ‘ten hour system’’ has 
worked well, and it should be more gencrally 
adopted. But combinations are not the most 
effectual means to bring about the change. For 
this, reliance should be placed on sound political 
econothy and the sense of justice. Nor does it 
necessarily follow that because the individual 
labors a.Jess number of hours, he must receive a 
reward proportionably less; for capital now re- 
ceives the ‘*Lion’s share,”” and Jabor has not re- 
ceived its just earnings. When the laborer be- 
comes more intelligent, and understands better 
his rights and his position, it will not be so. Ia 
the order of Providence, there is ample provision 
for leisure, for the performance of social duties, 
and for the improvement of mind and heart. 
And when these matters are understood and 
ticed, all occupations become liberal professions— 
are honorable and desirable. There is a just 
equilibrium between inclinations or characters, 
and the things to be executed, and when all oc- 
cupations are considered honorable, the workman 
will easily find his appropriate work. 


harmony between self-love and the social duties. 
In national contests, even the victorious suffer 


clothed in mourning and made desolate; the nation- 
al revenues are mortgaged, perhaps for centuries. 
In commercial treaties there was formerly a strife 
to see which party could outwit the other and 
secure the ‘*balance of trade;”’ now it is begin- 
ning to be understood that no commercial arrange- 
ment can be beneficial to either party if it is not 
to both. In Insurance, now so common, selfish- 
ness is seen fulfilling the law of Christ—‘ Bear 
ye one another's burdens.” By this, the force 
of those calamities, fire, shipwreck or sickness, 
which might fall with crushing effect upon indi- 


the community that they are scarcely felt, The 
arably blended. By aselfish course, unconnected 
with the general good, no one need think of attain- 


more than they gain; multitudes of homes are |i 


visitation of inclement weather, before those who 
are unprovided with winter supplies, can avail 
themselves of favoring skies and get out of the 
mountains. About one fifth of the present popula- 
tion shutin by the siege so resolutely attempted on 
the part of the elements, entertained nota thought 
of wintering in the mines, and are of course des- 
titute, and dependant upon the scanty stores of 
the mountain trading posts. The scarcity of 
provisions at these depots is becoming general 
it is well known. A few weeks continuance of 
pleasant weather wil! open the roads to al] parts 
of the mines, however. 

The Late Election. The recent vote on the 
new Constituion, and for State officers, is said to 
be only a minority vove of all the inhabitants. 
The whole number of votes thrown is estima- 
ted at only about 15,000, and of these, from 800 
to 1000 were against the Constitution. The reas- 
on assigned for this state of things is the fact, 
that the rain fell in torrents all over the country 
on the day of election, and that in some of the 
remote districts the people had scarcely heard of 
the result of the Convention, much less had they 
seen the new Constitution for which they were 
called on to vote. 

There were five candidates for Governor: Bur- 
nett, who received 5,908 votes; Sherwood, 2,- 
429; Sutter, 2,183; Geary, 1,480; and Stewart, 
549. There were nine candidats for Congress: 
G. W. Wright received 4,715 votes; E. Gilbert, 
4,323; R. M. Price, 3,485. The others received 
from 1,917 to 1,237 each. 

San Francisco. A late letter from San Fran- 
cisco says. ‘‘There will be a famine here this 
winter. The streets are in a horrid condition; 
none of them are graded; and as for a sidewalk, 
such a thing is not known here. It has rained 
almost incessantly for the last 48 hours, A large 
adobie, or two story house, fell to the ground this 
forenoon, having been undermined by the rain.” 

Another letter suys: 

‘I have fifly houses for sale, and hope to get 
$5000 each and sel! them all in one lot. Money 
is tight, and not to be procured for 20 per cent. 
per month.” 

Sacramento city. From a letter dated Sacra- 
mento City, Nov. 4:— " 

‘The value of real estate here is only exceeded 
by that of Sav Francisco. Lots 20 by 75 feet, 
in the best location, bring from $3,000 to 5,000. 
‘Rents are on a scale equally enormous. The 
City Hotel, which was formerly a sawmill, erected 
by Capt. Sutter, pays $30,000 per annum. 

_ Manyof the stores here do a busi averag- 
ing Bem $1000 tw $3000 daily. -The present 
ue of all the houses in the city, frail and 
ishing as many of them are, is not less 














viduals, is broken, and their burdens so divided in | ...: 
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for duties from the 12th to the 30th of Novem- 





200,000 bushels of corn, and 720,000 bbls. flour. 
Large Hog. The Waterville Mail informs us 
that Mr. Joseph Trafton, of that town, recently 
killed a hog, 19 months old, the weight of 
which was seven hundred and twelve pounds. 

The Caleh Grimshaw's Passengers. The New 
York Courier gives a list of 71 passengers who 
were lost from the Caleb Grimshaw. These wn- 
fortunates were mostly young people and infants, 
who were cast upon a raft and went down in the 
ocean. Their ages were generally from one to 
thirty years. 

Buck field Rail Road. The Buckfield Branch 
Railroad, fiom Mechanic Falls to Buckfield vil- 
lage was lately opened in due form and with 
many suitable demonstrations of joy. 

John H. Kyan, an Englishman of scientific at- 
tainmeuts, the originator of Kyanized wood, died 
in New York city, lately, of apoplexy, aged 
75 years, and leaving a wife and children in Lon- 
don. He had just prepared a plan for purifying 
and filtrating the Croton water. 

Homeward Bound. The Traveller says that 
the ship Edward Everett, which left Boston for 
California about a year ago, with 150 passengers, 
is now on her return with, it is said, 200 passen- 
gers. She has passed from the hands of her 
original owners, and is now owned by Dr. Abbe, 
of Boston. 

Railroad Meeting at Bangor. The citizens of 
Bangor have called a meeting of those interested 
in the organization of the Penobscot and Kenne- 
bec Railroad. The editor of the Whig, in refer- 
ring to the matter, says—‘‘ It will be seen that 
immediate measures are to be taken here to en- 
list the enterprise of our people in favor of an 
iron river from here to Waterville with an open 
navigation all the year.”” 

Shipwreck and loss of Life. The last arrival 
from Europe brings the melancholy tidings 
that the Breman ship Agnes, Alrensfelt, from 
New York for Bremen, was wrecked on the 
coast of Texel, on the 19h of December.— 
Twelve of the crew and seven passengers were 
saved , and the master, nine men and thirty-four 
passengers were drowned. 

Quick Passage. A letter from Col. Webb, to 
the New York Courier, says that the packet ship 
Yorkshire made the passage from Sandy Hook 
to Liverpool in less than 14 days running time. 

Charles A. Stackpole, Esq., is hereafter to take 
charge of the editorial department of the Port- 
land Inquirer. 

Quick Run to California. The ship Thomas 
H. Perkins, Capt. Rogers, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from New York in one hundred and twenty- 


or more. 

Free suffrage. At the receatelection in Wis- 
consin, the question of free suffrage was voted 
upon and decided in the affirmative. This estab- 
lishes the right of every male citizen, of what- 
ever colur, over the age of twenty one years, to 
vote at all elections in the State. — 

Growth of New York City. During the year 
1849, fourteen hundred and ninety-five new build- 
ings have been erected in New York, ten hun- 
dred and twenty-four of which are in the upper 
parts of the City—from the Seventh Ward and 
opwards. 





Railroad Accident. 

Singular Destruction of a Railroad Car by 
Fire, and Inj of Pileodere The Boston 
Journal Jearns from Winslow & Co's Eastern 
Express, the following particulars of an accident 
which occurred about half past five o'clock on 
Wednesday afiernoon of last week, on the Port- 
land, Saco, and Portsmouth Railroad. When 
the passenger train from the East had arrived 
within a short distance of North Berwick, one 
of the wheels of the hind car broke, causing the 
car to nearly upset against an embankment, at 
the same time disconnecting it from the train. 
The car was filled with passengers, and the stove 
was upset, scattering the hot coals in every direc- 
tion and setting the ear on fire. The fright and 
confusion among the passengers were, as might 
well be expected, very great, and necessarily 
caused much delay in leaving the burning car. 
The conductor, Mr. Joseph L. Smith, was in the 
car at the time, and was suddenly thrown down 
into a corner, with some half dozen on top ot 
him. Before he could extricate himself from 
this dilemma, he discovered that the car was 
burning, and with much effort he forced himself 
up, and got outside. Many of the passengers 
were burnt, but none fatally. Sume who were 
burnt, as well as the other passengers, were seri- 
ously bruised, but all escaped without a single 
limb being fractured. Just before the accident, a 
lady and her two children occupied the seat next | 
to the stove, but upon invitation of the conductor, | 
they removed tothe saloon, and to this fact is 
owing their escape without serious, and perhaps 
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companied by Sir Robert and his family, between 
five and six o'clock. He was loudly cheered at 
a 

russia has adopted the system of chea . 
age. The Arch Duke Joho ert the nme 
of Germany at Frankfort, on the 20th. 

The Genoa Gazeue states that 400 Hungarian 
prisoners, amungst whom were several ladies, ar- | 
rived at Bologna on the Sth inst. The male 
prisoners are to be incorporated in the Austrian 
army at the rate of 5 pereompany. There are 
several princes among them, who had served under | 
Kossuth as Colonels, and are now commen sold- 
iers. 

All accounts from Hungary represent that 
country a8 in a state of gloomy discontent, which 
only needs some fitting event, some blunder of 
Austrian absolutisin, to show itself in a manner 
not favorable to Austrian rule. Similar dissatis- 
faction exists in nearly all the provinces of Aus- 
tria, so that before long it may happen that the 
despot governors of these trampled nations may 
have all their late work effectually spoiled. 

The passive resistance of the Magyars still goes 
on undiminished. No meaus is neglected to show 
their silent scorn. The ladies wear bracelets 
which are entirely compact of the little six kreuzer 
pieces of Kossuth, with a ducat of the same coin- 
age set in the middle. 

The Pope was to return to Rome on the 23d. 

France has made « treaty with Turkey fur the 
reclamation of criminals. 

The Danish armistice has been extended until 
the 4th of March next. 

In Bavaria, the Chainbers have emancipated the 
Jews by a vote of 90 to 41. 

Holland has abvlished her navigation La ws. 

Iretano. On Wednesday week from four to 
five hundred paupers attended the Kilrush union, 
in order to seek either admittance to the work- 
house or out-dvor relief. But alas! their suppli- 
cations were fruitless, and afier spending the day 
(a most inclement one) in a miserable state of 
saffering, they were obliged, when evening came, 


to return uurelieved to their homes, some of these 


being from eight to ten miles distant from Kilrush. 
Within two miles of this town there is’a ferry, 
about 200 yards wide, over which a number of 
these starving creatures were obliged to cross. 
Too many crowded into the boat and she sunk on 
the passage, when about 40 men, women, and 
children perished, five only being saved! Up to 
Thursday morning there had been 31 bodies re- 





fatal injury. Among the passengers were Mr. 
Henry J. Gardner and lady, of Boston, the latter 
of whom lost a valuable gold watch. Most of 

the passengers lost either their hats, overcoats, 

valises or other property, and upon their arrival | 
at the depot in ton, they presented quite a | 
ludicrous appearance, with scratched faces, torn | 
garments, and their heads tied up in various) 
colored handkerchiefs. ‘The car, which was a} 
new one, and valued at $3000, was wholly con- | 
sumed. The escape of the passengers with their 

lives, is very remarkable | 


The New Orleans Crevasee. 


The threatening of another overflow of the 
Mississippi upon a portion of the city of New Or- 
leans, has excited a very serious alarm in that | 
city. The following information on the subject 








four days passage. This is said to be the short- 


est direct trip that has been made from the United | jn the parish of St. John the Baptist, are of the —indicating a quiet state of the country, both 


States. 

The escaped slave. The yellow girl Betsey, 
lately brought to Boston in the Thales from Wil- 
mington, is of a delicate constitution. She 


and she suffered much on the passage. 

Accident. In South Brooklyn, N. Y., a labor- 
er was buried by falling earth, and one of his 
companions, in digging him out, stuck a pickaxe 
into his head, and he died immediately. 

Sentence of Plowman. Plowman who was a 
short time since found guilty of the murder of 
his wife, was sentenced by Chief Justice Shep- 
ley to be hanged, and to he confined in the State. 
Prison until the execution of the sentence. In 
effect, we suppose the sentence is equivalent to 
imprisonment for life. 

Smoky Chimneys. The Scientific American | 
states, on reliable authority, that if at two feet | 
above the throat of your chimney you enlarge | 
the opening to double the size for a farther space 
of two feet, then carry up the rest as at the first, 
your chimney will never smoke. 

Witnesses in the Parkman Case. Forty-two | 
witnesses were summoned to attend before the | 
Grand Jury in Boston, on Tuesday of last week, | 
to testify as to what they knew in the matter of 
the charge against Professor Webster of the 
murder of Dr. Parkman. 

Railway employment. There are 52,688 men 
employed in England, on the railways now open, 
and 188,177 on railways in the course of con- 
struction. 

Encouraging. The citizens of Florida are 
holding meetings favorable to the establishment 
of common schools in that State. 


Sudden death. Mr. Samnel Bicknell, of 
Bloomfield, dropped down dead in his barn on 
Sunday evening of last week. ‘The cause of his 
death is supposed to have been an affection of 
the heart. 

California profits. Ttis estimated that $42,- 
000,000 of gold will be mined in California from 
June, 1849, to June, 1850. It is also calculated 
that 100,000 persons will arrive there during the 
same time at a cost of $500 each, or $50,000,- 
000 for the whole—so that there will an actual 
pecuniary loss to the country of $8,000,000. 


Fatal accident on shipboard. Mr. Doggett, Ist 
mate, and Christopher Goodall, seaman, were 
entangled in the hawser of ship Beatrice, of Bos- 
ton, while being towed over the bar at New Or- 
leans, Dec. 17; each had a thigh broken, and 
Goodal] died in ten minutes. 

Marine disaster. The new ship Revere, of 
Boston, which run ashore near the Bahamas, has 
been got off by the wreckers. The captain paid 
them a draft on the owners for $10,000. She 
leaked badly, but proceeded on her voyage. 

Revenue at San Francisco. ‘The Rgport of the 
Collector of San Francisco, states the receipts 


ber, to be $113,000; expenses $10,000. He 


pays $29,000 a year for four rooms in which to} 


transact custom-house business. 

For California. The steamer Cherokee sailed 
from New York, on the 17th, with a large Pa- 
cifie Mail, and 247 passengers for California. 


_ siding near the spot, that the city of New Orleans 


'new arm, and thus surround us entirely with 


is from the New Orleans Bee of the 5th ult.: | 
The Crevasse. ‘The accounts from the Crevasse 


|most alarming character. Mr. Gubet, who as- | 
| sisted in stopping the break at Sauve’s plantation | 
| last summer, has just returned from the scene of | 


coved, and many are still missing. Language 
fails to describe the sad state of this doomed union. 
The guardians have neither funds nor credit, and 
are in debt £18,000. There are 13,000 paupers 
actually starving. 

On the 14th instant, a party of Ribbonmen, to 
the number of about forty, with their faces black- 
ened, armed with guns, bayonets, pikes, &c., 
entered the dwelling house of a man named John 
Kelley, in the townland of Benraw, four miles 
from Castlewellan, and two and a half from the 
far famed battle field of Dolly's Brae, and carried 
away his gun, sword, anda drum belonging to 
the lodge of the Orangemen of that townland. 
The party escaped without detection. 


From the Sandwich Islands. 

We gather the following from the last number 
of the Boston Traveller : 
The general news from the Islands is favorable 





which 


A Long Journey for a Letter. 
a little incident a day or two since 
we the efficiency and admirable may, 


agement of the post office system in this em 
and in England. Samething like a veer age” 


g woman in this city sapey @ letier in the 
to office, money to a Catholic pries 
we bee elapsed, and ie sessi 


went inquiries 


was not anos. Subseq 
led to the belief that had been lost, and it was x. 


We 


{ Within a week or two—or more 1} 0 
station | = from the time it was mailed in this eity— it 


a r 

came back, with its enclosure, 10 the female wy, 
mailed it. The b ofit is this: It was for. 
warded to its at Newfoundland, and 

there advertised among the uncalled for letter, 

The priest was absent, and of course did not ca)| 
for it. It was then sent to the dead letter office 
in London, where, u being opened, its con. 
tents and the name of the wriser were ascertai. 

ed. From London it was immediately forwarded 
to the Department at Washington—and thence |, 
Lowell. Upon being received here a few days 
since, the female who wrote it came forward, ai, 
upon proving her right to do soffreceived back 
again her Jong lost letter and the money enclosed 

The letter was more fortunate than sume of which 
we have heard, and might have proved a very 
tempting bait in its circuitous route of some four 
thousand miles—but it seems to have passed 
through the hands of none but honest postmasters 


aud clerks in both countries. (Lowell Journal, 





Senrence ror Waitine Tureatenixe Ler- 
Ters. In the Municipal Court, Boston, on Mon- 
day morning, Louis Ostinelli, who on Saturday, 
plead guilty on charges of sending threatening 
letiers to C. A. White, S. M. Weld, and Mrs. 
L. Pope, was sentenced on each charge to two 
years in the State Prison. Chief Justice Wells 
said that the case demanded the severest sentence 
which the law allowed, which was according! y 
imposed. Ostinelli has, from first to last, refused 
to give up the names of his associates, if he had 
any. A day ortwo afler he was arrested, the 
barns of Messrs. White and Weld were burned. 





Tue prorits or GoLD piceine. M. Dufrenoy, 
in an article in the Comptes Rendus,a French 
scientific periodical, states, as the result of his 
own examation, that the gold sands of Califor- 
hia appear to be analagous, as regards nehness, 
to the auriferous diluvium of the Ural Mountains. 
He does not give a very encouraging estimate of 
the probable results to be expected by an individ- 
nal who devotes himself to gold digging, as a 
general thing. The products of the Russian 
mines being published officially, it is fooud that 
each workman produces annually about 300 do}- 
lars. If from local circumstances, therefore, as 
in California, one cannot work more than 200 
days inthe year, the net daily produce of his 
labor would not amount to more than a dollar and 
ahalfa day. 


——==5 





Mans Earven sy aSuarx. The Gloncester 
News of Saturday morning contains the fullow ing 
melancholy incident: 

**Fishing schooner Brant left the harbor yes- 
terday morning with a crew of seven men and six 
wherries on board. These boats, with a iman in 
each, were dropped at various distances from each 
gher in the vicinity of ‘Spot Ledge,’ about three 
miles from Eastern Point Light. On the schoon- 
jer’s return, the wherry of Elkanah Ward was 
found vacant, and the oars were picked up at 
some distance from the boat. As the sea was 
comparatively smooth, and Mr. Ward was known 
to be a man of steady habits, and moreover might 
easily have regained his boat had he fallen over- 
board, it is conjectured that he was taken from 
the wherry by a sharh; such instances have been 
known, and itis no uncommon thing for these 
monsters to follow a hooked fish to the surface, 
and seize it from the very gunwale of the boat 

Mr. Ward was a worthy and respectable citi- 
zen, and leaves a wife and two children. He 
formerly belonged to some town on Cape Cod." 


Mecuanics’ Coitece in Boston. We nnder- 








physically and politically. There had been no 
new voleanie eruptions, and no new political 
outbreaks. Nothing new had transpired in refer- 











stand that two gentlemen in the city of Boston 
| propose to open a Scientific School for Mechanics 
| apprentices, journeymen, and masters,—in which 


| destruction, and he informs us that it is difficult ence to the outrage committed by the French | 4 regular course of lectures and Jessons are to be 


to conceive the extent of injury already inflicted. ! consul—in respect to which a universal sentiment | 9; in Mechani Math . 
left a babe behind her. Her feet were frozen, | The immense width of the Crevasse, covering | of condemnation seems to have prevailed, as also SS SS ee Dewig, 


| already twelve acres, gives it the resemblance of | 


a general impression, on all sides, that the con- 


ngineering, &c., with an ultimate design of 
, establishing an institution of high order, exclu- 


| vast river, and the water is pouring through | sul's gross indignity to the Hawaiians would not) sively for the instruction of mechanics in al! those 


| with a velocity which apparently bids defiance to | 
| all efforts to arrest its ruinous course. The flood | 
| has alread reached the rear of Mr. Saniat's plan- 
| tation, in the parish of Jefferson, and at the mo- 
ment of writing this, Mr. Sauve has again proba- 
bly the misfortune of having his lands overflowed. 
| It is the opinion of many intelligent planters re- 


is exposed to imminent danger—indeed some go 
so far as to assert that the Mississippi will forma 


water. 

The following is from the Bulletin of the same 
date. 

The Crevasse about forty miles above the city 
remains unchecked, and its extent, which is said 
to be nearly a mile, leaves no hope of closing it 
until the river recedes. The water cannot reach 
the city, unless the vast volume of it should swell 
Lake Ponchartrain, into which it is flowing so as 
to cause it to overflow the low grounds, and thus 
back up over the swamp in the rear of the city. 
It is but the part of common prudence to take 
precautionary measures to guard against a con- | 
tingency of that kind. All the plantations in the | 
vicinity of the Crevasse will of course suffer very 
severely. 





Anproscocein RAILROAD. The work of grad- 
ing on this road is progressing finely. Parties 
are at work on five different sections, and some- 
thing like 20,000 yards of earth were excavated 
last month.” As a general fact, the pits work re- 
markably easy, and itis believed the contrac- 
tors will complete their contracts with profit. 
Thus far, no road in New England has been 
undertaken under more favorable auspices. Open- 
ing as it does into one of the richest agricultural 
sections of the State, being free from all com- 
petition, and being constructed at an expense less 
than one third the average cost of our New Eng- 
land roads, it cannot be otherwise than a profita- 
ble investment for all capital that may be inves- 
ted in it. [Lewiston Journal. 





Freicut. We understand, says the Portland Ad- 
vertiser, that the merchandise train of cars from 
the country, on the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Railroad on Wednesday last was so long and 
heavy that one locomotive could not draw it—that 
no less than fifteen double cars loaded were left 
behind, and a locomotive was sent out to bring 
the train into the city. 
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be sanctioned by his own government. The 


weather had been favorable, and the crops were | 


doing well. Sugar was being made, and com- 
manded a good price. Goods of almost all kinds 
were abundant, Honolulu being apparently a sort 
of dernier resort for cargoes that have gone from 
California and elsewhere into the Pacific, in search 
of a market. The market was overstocked, and 
prices were low. The products of the Islands, 
in considerable quantities, were being exported to 
California—such as sugar, coffee, salt, lime, hay, 
potatoes, vegetables, and fruits. “The Polynesian 
suggests that a regular steamer between San 
Francisco and Honolula would greatly increase 
the export of vegetables and fruits. 

The Polynesian urges foreign immigation to 
the Islands. Through the arduous labors of the 
American missionaries, it says, the Hawaiian race 
have made rapid strides in civilization and 
christianity; but much depends upon the future 
influence by which they are to be surrounded. 
They have all that is necessary to constitute them 
a happy, independent, and prosperous people—a 
favorable geographical position, a salubrious cli- 
mate, a fertile soil, and good and safe harbors. 
The settlements on the N. W. Coast of America 
have given increased importance to the Hawaiian 
group, and opened a new and a market 
for their sugar, coffee, &c., other articles 
which the Pacific coast cannot produce. Mechan- 
ics, agriculturists, and men of science are wanted, 
to bring into use the means which Heaven has 
conferred upon the Islands, to develop the re- 
sources of the country, and to teach the use of 
the implements of civilization. 

The news from the whaling fleet is interestin 
and important. Swecess, greater than usual, 
seems to have crowned the toilsome and hazard- 
ous labors of these leviathan-hunters. 





Ramroap To Tue Pactric. Wenoticed some 
time since a series of numbers by Lieut. Maury, 
President of the Memphis Convention. We now 
find in the National Intelligencer the address pre- 
pared and published by a committee of thé Con- 
vention. The committee differ from Lieut. Maury 
in believing that vast amounts of agricultural 


products might be t ed on the road, from 
one end to the other. Although the average cost 
per ton mile may now be three cents, they 


expect future improvements to reduce it for ae | 
articles to half a cent per ton per mile, at whi 

rate a barrel of flour could be carried from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific for $1,50, and a bushel 
of corn for 50 cents. They agree with Maury in 
recommending the route through northern Texas 
to Paso del Norte and the Gila to San Diego, 


and the easiest made. The rope a Tong aod 
highly iepuing. -etacigued-tp 4. D. B. De- 


. 
The opinion, once so universal, that merchan- | ; 


dise could not be over long lines of 
railway with profit to the company and still leave 
a margin for a fair business profit to the merchant, 


teacher of mankind, png to show ha 


the Pacific, will yet allow of railway freight aud 
pay a fair profit to the merchant. The experience 
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| branches of science applicable to the occupations. 
It is expected that the institution, should one be 
' finally established, will be under the auspices and 
| patronage of the Massachusetts Mechanics’ As- 
sociation,—one of the oldest and most respectable 
associations in the country. We hope it may 
| succeed and be promotive of the honor and pros- 
perity of the mechanics of Boston. It is emineut- 
| ly another of those excellent ‘Boston notions,’ 
| which have done so much for her fame and that 
jof the whole country. [Bunker Hill Aurora. 
Cvsa ann THe Unitep States. The Havana 
correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune thus 
disposes of a late silly story: 
| There is a foolish romor going the rounds of 
| the press in the U. S., that a commission of six 
has been sent hither from Spain to Jook into the 
| grievances of the Cubans, and with power to sell 
the island to Uncle Sam, if expedient. No such 
|commission has been heard of here, and every 
| one at all versed in Spanish character knows ful! 
wel] that the Court on Madrid would never let 
the making of such a nice litle bargain as that 
will be pass out oftheir hands. The story is 
ridiculous.’” 








More Gorn Rossertes. Another robbery of 
gold dust to the value of $5000 has taken place 
on one of the Pacific steamers, and no clue to 
the metal is yet obtained. In connection with this 
affair it is mentioned that in the steward of the 
Panama was discovered a notorious New York 
thief, well known to the New York police for 
several years. On the Isthmus, at Gorgona, 
another robbery took place. The dust amounted 
to $900 in value, and was the property of two 
laboring men. It was stolen from them while 
they were asleep. 





Swocxise Accipent. We learn from the 
Providence Journal that a young man by the 
name of Tarance Coulin, aged 17 years, met 
with a most shocking death in the print works of 
J. Dannell & Co., in Pawtucket 15th inst. Hoe 
was caught between the cylinders of a drying 
machine, by the left arm, and drawn in as far as 
the shoulder and head, which were crushed be- 
tween and imbedded in the cylinders, (which 
were of sheet copper,) uiltil the body was so 
firmly wedged as to stop the machine. The 
space between the cylinders was but 14 inch 
where the arm was caught. Life was extinct 
before he was released. 


Aworner Deraviter. The Telegraph — 
that a general agent for Mexican claims, in Wash- 
ington, had been detected in frauds tothe amount 
of 50,000 dollars, and had fled the city. His 
system, it is said, has been to Biter government 
drafts from sma}! sums to large ones. 


Davey, the New York villain, sent $200 in 2 
j vesting hisinfluence 
the letter before 
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And gilds with bliss to-morrow. 

Does Fortnne, fickle goddess, frown; 
The jade, why never heed it; 

She’s blind, the fact has long been known ; 
Her aid—you do not need it. 


Does care oppress, *tis no strange thing, 
Who ever liv’d without it— 

*Tis better, sure, to laugh and sing, 
Than grieve and fret about it. 

Does pale disease thy frame assail, 
And turn thy strength to weakness ; 

Bear up, nor let thy spirit fail, 
Be firm, yet study meekness. 

Does slander strive to taint thy name, 
Mied nought about the matter, 

And thus you’ || shut her mouth with shame, 
And stop her silly clatter. 

Does hopeless love, or love betrayed, 
Drive slumber from thy pillow ; 

O dear, soon, soon, I am afraid, 
You'll sleep beneath the willow. 

Yet just reflect, though fair she be, 
The one for whom you're dying, 

Yet there are others fair as she, 
This fact there’s no denying. 

In short, whatever ills are thine, 
Of those which “flesh is beir to,” 

To fret, or murmar, or repine, 
But adds another thereto. 

To be content is life’s great art, 
Whiate’er thy situation, 

Performing cheerfully the part 
Assign’d thee by thy station. 

Winthrop, Jan. 10, 1850. 


THE! OPEN WINDOW. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the gravel pathway, 
The light and shadow played. 
I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 
But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 
The large Newfoundland house dog 
Was standing by the door, 
He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 
They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall, 
But shadow, and silence and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 
The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone, 
But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone. 
And the boy who walked beside me, 
He could not anderstand 
Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 
I pressed his soft, warm hand. 
———— 


Che Story-Celler. 


From the American Traveller. 


THE STRIFE FOR POWER: 
OR, WHO SHALL BE MASTER? 


*« Did you ever see any one so altered as Ed- 
ward Marlow, since his marriage ?’’ said Clara 
Dallinger to her mother, as they rode home from 
a party. 

‘* Very much, indeed,” answered Mrs. Dallin- 
ger, “‘ and they say the reason is that he finds 
his wife is his master; he is absolutely so gov- 
erned by her that he does not dare to speak his 
own opinions until he has found out whether she 
approves of them.’’ 

‘* Poor fellow !’’ said Clara’s brother Edward, 
as his mother ceased speaking ; ‘‘ he is to be 
pitied, and yet does not deserve it, for allowing 
himself to be overawed by his lesser half. A man 
must be weak who cannot govern his wife. 
Don’t you think so, Albert!’’ added he, turning 
to the fourth occupant of the carriage, who had 
not yet spoke since leaving the house where the 
party was given. 

‘* Indeed Ido,” said he, warmly. ‘* Nothing 
so much excites my contempt for a man as to see 
him under female dominion. Man—the lord of 
all other created beings’’— 

‘* Say ‘ the lord of creation,’ and done with it,”’ 
interrupted Clara. 

“ Well, lord of creation, then; and for my 
part, I do not see any thing ridiculous in the 
phrase—to see this being, second to none but his 
Creaior, and but a little lower than the angels— 
to see such a one lay down his arms, give up his 
strength, and confess himself subjugated by his 
helpmate, by her who should take the lesser stat- 
ure, lesser intellect, lesser strength both of body 
and mind, as an indication of Providence that she 
is to be inferior to her husband and governed by 
him,—this I think is one of the most mournful 
and unnatural sights of which one may conceive.” 

* Take care, Clara,’’ whispered her brother, 
half aloud, “‘ you see what you are to expect— 
are not you frightened !”’ 

**Oh, no,’’ returned the young betrothed, 
coolly, ‘* I am too well used to my dear brother 
Edward, than whom nobody talks more loudly, 
and than whom no one is more easily governed, 
to attach much importance to such speeches.”’ 

“You saucy minx!” returned Edward, laugh- 
ing, and pinching her arm, ‘‘ I hope, before long, 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you under as 
good discipline, and as strict, as ever made a Gri- 
selda of a little wilful puss, yet.” 

Clara gave no answer except a smile, and as 
the carriage stopped, Albert assisted her to 
alight, with merely a pressure of the hand, and 
** good night,”’ begin to walk homewards. 

** Clara,” said Mrs. Dallinger, the next day, 
asthe mother and daughter sat working upon a 
part of the bridal “‘ trousseau,” ** what do you 
think of Mr. Leslie’s ideas with regard to the re- 
lation between man and wife! I[ am afraid if he 
carries out these notions he may make you very 
uneomfortable.’’ 

“IT don’t think that it is anything more than 
theory with him,” said Clara. ‘ But if it should 
prove so, I am determined not to yield; I am 
very far from agreeing to his notion about women 
being inferior to men. I think that they are quite 
equal, and that it is every wife’s duty to maintain 
her equality, and not suffer herself to be put in a 
place lower than what belongs to her.” 

** But,” continued Mrs. Dallinger, ‘‘ while 
each is striving for the supremacy, love, domes- 
tic peace, and all conjugal happiness, would fly 
out of the window, and never to be seen again. 
A married couple should not be like a yoke of 
oxan, of which one must be master, and as soon 
as it is decided, subside into peace and harmony. 
Few married people can have been happier than 
your father and myself, and it was principally 
because it never occurred to either of us to in- 
quire which was the one to ,and whieh 
was the one to be governed. tried to do 





























mother had said. * It will be very well if it can 


” was t 





proper half of the soverei 
upon it, 1 shall 
enslaved by him without « struggle.” 


and Clara Dallinger were married ; each with * 
firm determination never to allow the other to 38- 
sume even the appearance of control, and if either 
were to be master, that the other should not be 
the one. Poor these, under which to 
commence that journey of life in which each is 
dependent upon the other for happiness ; for 
when sickness unstrings the nerves, and dims the 
intellect, and renders the strong man feeble, like 
the little child, then the soft hand, the gentle 
voice, the noiseless step and soothing words of 
the wife are appreciated and felt, and are of more 
benefit than the composing draught or the doc- 
tor’s visit. But the sick man is restored to health 
and strength—he again feels his nerves iron- 
strung, and his mind fitted for masculine exer- 
tions—then, alas, how apt is he, in the self-suffi- 
ciency of manhood, to look upon her who has 
restored him to all this, but who is less powerful 
in physical strength, less fitted for stormy debate, 
or for defence against the frauds which he de- 
tects and exposes—how apt to think her a lower 
being—as created for his use, his pleasure, his 
consolation, not for the sharer of his minds as his 
heart, an adviser as well as a nurse—how apt to 
say, “‘ she is a woman, she could not understand 
this question which interests the nation, all 
women are prejudiced, and all women rea- 
son from their hearts rather than from their 
heads, etc.”” But women are too often in the 
other extreme—as who has not seen the deplora- 
ble errors into which these poor advocates of wo- 
men’s rights are led, although truly women have 
rights, of which they must not be deprived, but 
these rights are not to legislate, to appear in pub- 
lic, and engage in stormy arguments and unfem- 
inine controversy, No, my sisters, your rights 


these lords of creation, a chain of love and en- 
dearing charms, which shall exert an influence 
over their hearts both in public and private. 
Will not a man whose mother has surrounded 
him from infancy with tenderness and love, uni- 
ted with a bright example of well-doing, and a 
discipline which induced him to follow this ex- 


peace and gentleness—will not angry passions 
wither in the recollection of his mother’s calm 
and loving eyest Will not high and generous 
deeds be prompted by the reminiscence of her oft 
repeated instructions? Is not his character in 
your hands in a great measure! See, then, 
what a responsibillty? What a right is ours !— 
and how incaleulably greater the influence that 
may be exercised in this way, than if we were 
permitted to mount the public rostrum, and har- 
rangue a crowd, who privately smile with pity, 
perhaps contempt, to see such misplaced ambi- 
tion. 

But while I have spent my time in moralizing, 
my hero and heroine have passed lovingly and 
peacefully through the honey-moon, and entered 
upon the real, sdlid duties of life. 
been married eight months. Let us peep in up- 
on them, and listen to their after-tea conversa- 
tion. They sit upon a sofa, close to which a ta- 


ble is drawn, upon which stands a brilliant solar | condition. 
lamp. The young husband strokes his wife's 


hair, while she busies herself with her needle- 
work, 
“*Oh, Clara, I promised my friend Miles to- 


day, that you and I would come to his house to 


dine, to-morrow. You know Mrs. Miles invited 
you some some time ago.”’ 

“* Why, Albert, how come you to promise 
without consulting me! I had made up my 
mind to go to mother’s to-morrow to spend the 
day. I want her, to help me cut some work I 
have to do.”’ 

** You can go to your mother’s next day, my 
dear. But as I told my friend that we should 
come to-morrow, you must give up your plan.”’ 

**It will do just as well to go to Mr. Miles’ 
next week. You will see him to-morrow down 
town, and you can tell him that our engagements 
will not admit of our coming this week. Because 
you know there are but two days left in the week, 
and to-inorrow, as I told you, I am going to 
mother’s, and the next day I am yoing to have a 
seamstress.”’ 

**No, you must go with me to-morrow, and af- 
ter that you can do as you choose,” said Mr. 
Leslie, removing his hand from his wife’s head. 
Now was the time for Clara to yield with a good 
grace; but no! She thought her husband was 
tyrannical, and answered haughtily— 

“Mr. Leslie, I have told you that my engage- 
ments do not admit of my accompanying you to- 
morrow.”’ 

“And I have told you, Mrs. Leslie, that you 
will go to-morrow to dine at Mrs. Miles’.’’ 

‘I see no reason why I should go to Mrs. 
Miles’, and I shall not do it.” 

“Then I will tell you the reason. It is because 
I order you to do so, and you are my wife and 
must obey me.”’ 

**I shall go to-morrow to my mother's.” 

“If you stir out of this house, except to 
where I choose you should, you may set me down 
for that most miserable of human beings—a man 
governed by his wife.” 

**When a man is not fit to govern himself, it is 


very fortunate that he has a wife to take care of| may be imagined as they watched her each day 


him.” 

‘*Madam! will you go where I desire you to 
to-morrow ?”’ 

**T will go nowhere but to my mother's.” 

“If you go to your mother’s to-morrow, Mrs. 
Leslie, you go for always. You will never enter 
my house again. I will not own a woman for a 
wife, who thinks to browbeat and dictate to me.”’ 

**And I am sure I don’t wish for a husband a 
man who thinks because he hasa little more brute 
force than women, that he is created a master 
over them. 

**Do you pretend to think, then, that a woman 
in equal to her husband !”’ 

“To be sure I do, and not only equal, but in 
very many instances far superior.”’ 

‘*And do you consider a wife as well fitted to 
rule and direct her husband as her husband is 
her?” 

**Certainly.”’ 


‘Very well, Mrs. Leslie, I can inform you of| finest child that either father, mother or grand- 


one thing. If I had known your opinions upon 
Sabet? you would never have been my 
“I wish with all my heart that you had known 
them, then,”’ retorted Clara, as her husband lefi 
the room, and as the sound of his footsteps died 
away, she added to herself—He needn't think 
to make a slave of me.” But although she had 
asserjed her equality and independence, though 
she had defied her husband’s authority and had 
not yielded to his request, she was not perfectly 
happy. She had a secret doubt as to the 
ety of her course—a secret consciousness that the 
heart she was alienating was worth far more than 








conclusion of| had he requested her todo ashe wished, she 
a his| would have yielded. But ‘no,” said he to him- |. 


are to throw around the homes and hearts of} in my looks that amuses you so much.”’ 


ample—will not such a man find his soul full of| him for the last six months. 


They have 






too peremptory 
five,—had he told her that he did not command, 


self, as his angel whispered him to take this 
course; *‘no, I will not yield, I will not temporize. 
She must learn that a wife's first duty is to obey, 
and that without sugaring the word and calling it 
compliance; no! bare, naked obedience, is the 
course she shall pursue, not only in action, but 
in word. I will not ask, I will command, and 
she shall learn not to start at the word; J will be 
master” As Mr. Leslie walked hirriedly along, 
with these thoughts agitating both mind and 
countenance, he met one of his bachelor friends, 
a gay, young man, whom he had avoided since 
his marriage, as being a person unfit to introduce 
to his wife, and Albert's endeavor had hitherto 
been to have no acquaintances that were not also 
Clara's. But this evening he was in a mood 
which made any componion an agreeable change 
from his bitter and uneasy feelings. He therefore 
stopped as Harridan came up to him. 

“Why, Leslie, man, what's the matter? I 
swear you are already the picture of an unforta- 
nate Benedict. Has your wife been whipping 
you, or what is the matter! I heard it prophesied 
that the gray mare would be the better horse in 
your stable, at the time you were married, and, 
on my honor, you look as if the prediction were 
verified.”’ 

“JT don’t know what you mean, Harridan, 
unless you are merely rattling on because you 
have found some one to listen to you; as to my 
looks, Ido not know of anything peculiar in 
them.” 

“That's because you have not looked in the 
glass since it happened.”’ 

‘Since what happened 

«*Why, the drubbing your better half has been 
administering.’ 

‘*Are you trying to insult me?’ 

‘‘Not I. But when a man goes about looking 
as you do——”’ 

“Do, for heaven’s sake, tell me what there is 


a? 


**] can express it in one word, if you wish to 
hear it. Do you!” 

‘*Yes; what is your word 

‘*Henpecked.”’ 

And with aloud laugh the. slighted friend 
turned away, satisfied that he had avenged the 
coldness and neglect which Leslie had shown 
Little did he know 
how deeply the words which, at any other time 
would only have excited a smile, had now pene- 
trated into the feelings of his auditor. 

**So I have actually sunk into the contemptible 
creature that this puppy calls me. I show it in 
my face, my manner. I suppose they say of me 
as of Edward Marlow—‘Poor fellow, how he has 
altered.’ Well, if higherto I have been too yield- 
ing, hereafter I will establish a rule before which 
even her proud spirit shall bow. I will show in 
my face that my wife does not beat me, either 
corporeally or mentally. She shall go with me 
to-morrow, if I carry her by main force.” 

With these thoughts teeming in his mind, 
Leslie entered his own house, sprang up stairs, 
and opened the door of the parlor. To his sur- 
prise, Clara lay stretched upon the floor, insensi- 
ble. In a moment all thought of resentment was 
gone, at the sight of her whom he really loved 
better than anything but power, in this pitiable 


? 


He raised her in his arms and kissed her pale 
face, and pressed her to his bosom, while he re- 
solved never to be harsh to her again. Alas, 
these evanescent promises which we make to 
ourselves in the moment of affliction, and break 
in the first ray of prosperity. If they were only 
kept as sincerely as they are made, how different 
we should all be. 





Mr. Leslie summoned assistance, and Clara 
was carried to her own chamber. She soon re- | 
covered her senses, but was so very weak and 
feeble that a physician was summoned. He said 
that her system was much disordered, and that 
some severe mental excitement had hastened on 
what he feared would result in brain fever. She 
had, from her own account, been seized with a 
sudden giddiness while sitting alone, and on rising | 
to ring for assistance, had fainted away. 

As the fhysician left the room, Mr. Leslie 
followed him, and in a tone of anxiety inquired 
if he thought an excited state of mind was the 
only cause of his wife's illness. To his great 
relief, Dr. Arnold, who suspected that some 
disagreement between the husband and wife had 
shaken Mrs. Leslie's nerves, answered decidedly: 

“Oh, no sir; the disease was in her system, 
and must have found vent in some form or other. 
But,”’ added he, ‘I will not say that an undue 
excitement was not the cause of her being so sud- 
denly taken ill.’’ 

‘*And do you think this previous excitement 
will have an effect upon the result of her illness?” 

**Really, Mr. Leslie, I cannot say as yet.” 
And the physician took his departure, leaving 
Albert somewhat relieved, but still self-reproach- 
ful, yet with his sentiments unchanged with re- 
gard to the subject of dispute which had so affect- | 
ed Clara. His sorrow was only that his expres- 
sions had been so harsh. 

Weary days and weeks passed on, and Clara 
was very ill. But at last, after her anxious 
friends had many times wept for her as one given 
up to death, health descended upon her coach, 
throbbed once mure in her pulses, and bloomed 
upon her cheek. The joy of mother and husband 





growing stronger and better; and in the redoubled 
affection between the husband and wife; one seem- 
ed to see a promise that no discord should here- 
after dim the heaven of their lives. 

Several months passed thus in love and harmo- 
ny; and the question of ‘‘who shall be master !”’ 
had not again been agitated, when one fine morn- 
ing Dr. Arnold’s gig again stood before Mr. Les- 
lie’s door, while the young husband paced up and 
down the drawing room, awaiting with breathless 
anxiety the result of the physician’s visit. At 
last the door of the parlor opened, and Mrs. 
Dallinger, Clara’s mother, entered. ‘Albert,’ 
said she, in a voice full of joyful emotion, *“God 
has sent you a beautiful boy, and Clara is doing 
well.”’ 

Albert's face radiated joy to the farthest corner 
of the room, ashe respectfully kissed the hand of 
Clara's mother, and in a few words expressed his 
thankfulness. The boy was, of course, the 


mother had ever seen, and when Clara was well 
enough to sit in a great arm-chair and hold her 
baby in her arms, Albert declared that his only 
regret in life was, that Raphael was not living to 
and child, of which they should be the models. 

The little fellow grew apace, and at six months’ 
old, both father and mother agreed that no child 
of a twelvemonth was ever so forward. But 
now, little bickerings, slight in themselves, in- 
deed, but alarming for what 


















of ba Weihe eleceien both grieved and pro- 
voked him 
one day, as he watched the little boy, who sat 


“Clara, that child is not well,”’ said Mr. Leslie, | er 





upon the floor with his unheeded playthings about is grief,) she poured forth the story of 


of pain. 
going to send for Dr. Arnold.”’ 

“Tt is nothing but a little cold, and I don’t 
wish to have any doctor meddle with him. He 
would be much more apt tomake him worse than 


**But, Clara, a slight cold may become a severe 
one, and a severe cold may lead toa fatal disease. 
I should prefer to have the doctor see him as soon 
as possible, for I think he is going to be sick.” 

‘Nonsense, Albert; do leave the child to me. 
I am quite as able to take care of him, and it is 
quite unnecessary for you to be conjuring up these 
idle ideas.”’ - 

The blood rushed to Mr. Leslie’s face, as he 
said—‘ Are you aware, Clara, that you are speak- 
ing in a very improper manner, and that you 
display an extremely headstrong and presumptu- 
ous spirit!” 

“Do I, indeed! May I presume to ask in what 
particular 1 am presumptuous! Is itin venturing 
to doubt that you are quite as well fitted fora 
child's nurse as myself ?’’ 

“You are presumptuous, madam, in thinking 
yourself a better judge upon any important sub- 
ject than your husband. You are presumptuous 
in taking so freely the responsibility of that child’s 
life or death, without being fitted to judge of the 
true condition of his health——”’ 

“Quite as well fitted to judge of it, my dear, 
as any old Betty of a doctor, or a husband either; 
and allow me to tell you, Mr. Leslie, that you 
are making yourself very ridiculous in meddling 
with things entirely out of your province, and in 
attempting to play the master over one quite equal 
to her own direction and to the management of 
her child.” 

“T was really in’ hopes, Clara, that you had 
gained a little wisdom since a former conversation 
upon the subject of our positions regarding each 
other; I see that you have not, and I now inform 
you, decidedly, that you must either submit to my 
will, and acknowledge me as your superior, your 
master, your dictator, or you and I must call sep- 
arate dwellings home. Choose which alternative 
suits you best; but remember, that if you remain 
here, you are no longer to oppose my will in any- 
thing I see fittocommand. You are to acquiesce 
in my measures because they are mine, and with- 
out setting up your own whims and prejudices in 
opposition to my opinions. I do not disguise the 
truth fiom you. 1 know that to your proud and 
stubborn spirit, imbued as it is with false and 
mischievous ideas regarding the position of men 
and women, this submissive obedience will be a 
bitter thing; but Clara, it is no more than a hus- 
band has a right to demand of a wife—no more 
thao a wife who knew her duty would yield with- 
out a mtrmur. What is your choice?” 

‘‘And do you expect me to voluntarily make 
myself a slave; to put the yoke around my own 
neck; to rivet my own chain! If so, you are most 
egregiously mistaken. No sir; I would sooner 
beg my bread from door to door than to live here 
in the degrading and contemptible condition to 
which you would reduce me. I will leave this 
house within an hour, and before I return, you 
shall humbly and penitently confess that you have 
been a most consummate fool; you shall promise 
never agaig to presume to dictate to me; you shall 
acknowledge me your equal in every particular; 
you shall—”’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, madam, to enumerate 
the conditions of your return. It will be quite 
time when I request you to do so.”’ 

‘*Perhaps, then, Mr. Leslie, it may be too 
late.”’ 

**Perhaps so, my love. 
riage’”’ 

‘*No, sir, I will send for it myself. I will not 
receive even that favor from the hands of one who 
excites in my heart no feeling but one of contempt 
and dislike.’ 

“Don’t vituperate, sweetest, it is unlady-like. 
I shall allow you to take the child with you,” 
continued he, ‘but before he stirs from the house; 
Dr. Arnold shall see him, and if, as I fear will 
be the case, the poor boy is really sick, 1 presume 
you will not carry your contradictory spirit so far 
as to deny him medical assistance on account of 
my wishing him to have it.”’ 

“I shall not leave the house without my 
child.” 

**Then, my dear, I am afraid you will have to 
wait until the doctor has been summoned, and has 
given his opinion regarding your child's health.” 

‘I shall not trouble you with my presence; I 
shall wait in my own chamber.’’ And taking 
little Albert in her arms, Mrs. Leslie left the 
room with the air of offended majesty. Mr. 
Leslie smiled bitterly, and ringing the bell, des- 
patched a servant for Dr. Arnold. Ina short 
time, the worthy physician made his appearance, 
and Mr. Leslie at once conducted him to the 
chamber where sat Clara and the now evidently 
suffering child. Dr. Arnold felt the boy’s pulse, 
examined his tongue, and asked a few questions 
regarding him. He then wrote a prescription, 
and saying that he would call the next day, was 
about to take his leave, when Mr. Leslie in- 
quired— 

‘*What do you think is the matter with him, 
Doctor?”’ 

“T hope it may be nothing serious, but the 
scarlet fever is very prevalent, and the symptoms 
are not unlike what I observe in your little boy. 
I have been summoned in such good time, how- 
ever, that I have strong hopes of setting him up 
again in a few days as weli as ever.” 

“Do you think it will do bim any harm to re- 
move him to my mother's!” asked Clara, who 
was now more anxious than her husband. 

‘*He would be much better off to stay where 
he is,”’ said the physician. ‘‘ But properly guard- 
ed from the air, and carefully transported, I do 
not know that it will do him any serious injury.”’ 

‘“‘Then,”’ said Mr. Leslie, ‘‘yvou will call tosee 
him to-morrow at Mrs. Dallinger’s, if you please, 
as Mrs. Leslie intends going there to-night, and 
will take him with her.” 


Shall I send for a car- 


w 
The physician bowed acquiesence, although his 


countenance expressed considerable surprise, and 
after giving a few directions with regard to the 
treatment of his little patient, he left the house. 

Clara's arrangements were made within an 
hour, and with a heart swelling with anger, pride, 
and stifled regret, she lefi the house which two 
years before she had entered as a happy bride. 
Her husband heard her go, and asthe carriage 
rolled from the door and he looked around at the 
desolate parlor, his heart smote him, and he sigh- 
ed aloud—*Oh, if she would only yield this one 
opinion, how happy we might be; but I will never 
submit to being disputed in my authority, were 
she an angel.” 


house, she was informed that Mrs. Dallinger had| | 
been for several days confined to her chamber, | analyse 


Clara knew that her mother’s health had long 
been failing, but this announcement, added to the 


what she called indignities and insults, without 


moth- 
er was, that such an excitement, in her feeble" 
state of health, was the worst thing that could 
happen to her. After Clara had finished her 
story, Mrs. Dallinger placed her attenuated hand 
upon her daughter's head, and said— 
«It is best, my child, that we should both en 
a season of calmness after this sad relafn. 5 


again speak to you.” 
But on the morrow Clara’s whole heart was 
filled with her boy. Either the removal had in- 
jured him, or the disease had taken deeper hold 
than Dr. Arnold had thought. Whatever the 
cause, he grew rapidly worse, and when the 
physician made his visit, Clara watched his face 
with anxious eyes. But the good man was care- 
ful not to betray his apprehensions, rather trying 
to quiet hers. The mother’s heart, however, is 
generally but too keenly alive to the danger of its 
offspring, and Clara gathered but little comfort 
from Dr. Arnold's kind words. 

Mrs. Dallinger, too, was much more feeble, 
from the agitation of the previous night, and con- 
sequently no conversation passed between mother 


both were full. 


sorrow, trouble, and anxiety to Clara Leslie. 
Her darling child grew rapidly worse. The 
physician's skill was exerted to the utmost, and 
for a time the litile sufferer seemed to rally, and 


to her. 


an orphan. 
last request of your mother. 


so no more. 


father? 


will. 


bedside, breathlessly awaited the result. 


the sight she had so desired to see. 
tears bathed the cheeks of both. 


answered ‘ Forgive.” 


peace 


duces. 


of sorrow and anxiety sufficed to banish it. 
““My Mother Never Lies.” 





the following scene and conversation occurred. 


“Sarah, you must Hot do so.” 


as noisy as ever. The mother firmly said: 





Dow, Jn’s Apvice ro Parents. Mothers, 
are you aware that you are suckling slaves of sin 
at your breast! Fathers, do you know that your 
offspring are running as fast as their little legs 
can carry them towards the precipice of perdition! 
Walk with them through the gardens, groves, 





and daughter, although the hearts and minds of 


Days and weeks passed, days and weeks of 


all thought he would recover. But the moment- 
ary amendment was but a deceitful gleam, and in 
six weeks from the time Clara left her husband's 
house, she wept with the agony of a mother's 
grief for her first-born, over the inanimate clay of 
the little bud of promise which she had so fondly 
cherished. But she was not allowed long to in- 
dulge her grief, for as she returned from the grave 
of her child, she was summoned to her mother’s 
bedside by the alarmed nurse. Mrs. Dallinger 
lay as one dead, and for a moment Clara thought 
she was so. But medical aid being summoned, 
she was recovered from the fainting fit into which 
she had fallen, but it was evident to all that but a 
few hours more of pain and sorrow were allotted 
At her earnest request she was left alone ™ 
with her daughter. Clara knelt, weeping, by the 
bedside, and her mother, in a feeble and inter- 
rupted voice, spoke those solemn and not to be 
forgotten words, which every one who has listen- 
ed to the last accents of a friend will appreciate. 

“Clara, my dear child, I feel the sands of life 
fast ebbing away—a little while, and you will be 
Oh, my daughter, do not refuse the 
Let me see you in 
your husband's arms, Jet me hear you both con- 
fess that you have been wrong, and resolve to do 
Oh, Clara, is this a time to cherish 
haughty and stubborn thoughts, while your tears 
are flowing for the child of which he was the 
Is it not better to yield a little, than to 
harden your heart to your mother’s last request!’ 

She ceased, exhausted by her emotion, and 
Clara, wiping the blinding tears from her eyes, 
wrote a few heartfelt and simple words to her 
husband, beseeching him to come to her. A fflic- 
tion had softened her heart and bent her stubborn 
She felt that she would willingly yield all 
away, if she might once more harbor in his love 
and be soothed by his ready sympathy. The note 
was despatched, and Clara, seated by her mother’s 
Half 
an hour passed, and there was a ring at the door. 
In a moment, steps were heard ascending the 
stairs, and then a low tap. Mrs. Dallinger, who 
had Jain with her eyes shut, during this anxious 
half hour, flow opened them, and they rested upon 
Clara was 
pressed to the bosom of her husband, and warm 
**Forgive!”’ 
broke from the lips of Clara, and her husband 
Then kneeling by the 
bedside of her dying mother, her last breath in- 
voked a blessing on their heads. Together they 
closed her eyes, together they followed her to the 
grave, and then sought their home, that home so 
lately invaded by the demon of discord, but how 
echoing the music of the wings of the angel of 


Nor was this reconciliation merely temporary. 
Each had been tried by afflictions, for Albert, 
separated from his child, had suffered more during 
his sickness and death than Clara, who had been 
busied with the attentions necessary to him, and 
who had been saved that terrible anxiety which a 
separation from a beloved and dying object pro- 


Years flew by, and the white-winged angel of 
peace did not desert the happy fireside, nor did 
the question of ‘‘who shall be master?” again 
intrude into their thoughts, or if either felt an 
inclination to ask it, one thought of that six weeks 


A few ladies had met at the house of a friend 
in the city of St. Louis, for an evening visit, when 


The child of one of the ladies, about five years 
old, was guilty of rude, noisy conduct, very im- 
proper on all occasions, and particularly so at a 
stranger’shouse. The mother kindly reproved her. 


The child soon forget the reproof, and became 





GEORGE STARRETT, 


DEALER IN 


STOVES, TIN AND HARDWARE, 
No. 3, North's Block, Augusta, (sign of the statue stove) 
83 NOW SELLING AN ENTIRE NEW STOVE, call- 
ed the Bay State, which, with the /argest and best 
oven now in use, combines in ove all the modern improve- 
ments for convenience in cooking and economy of fuel, 
and for efegance and durability of Castings, 
the whole world to produce its equal. 

ALSO FOR SALE, al! the well known and approved 
Bioves in use, such as Stewart's, Hathaway's, Young 
American, Republic, Paragon, Washington, Congress, 
Hot Blast, Telegraph, Boston, Shawmut, Capitol, Kenne- 
bec, Trojan Pioneer, Air Tight Rotary, American Air Tight 
do., Mott's Agricultural Furnaces, Fancy Cast and Sheet 
Iron Common Box and Cylinder Stoves, Fannel and Btove 
Apparatus of every description at the lowest prices. 

Custom Work and Repairing done to order. 

Augusta, Sept., 1849. 


JOHN McARTHUR, 
Ne. 1, Market Square, 
AS FOR SALE 400 bbls. common and éxtra Genesee 
Fleur; 500 bush. Corn; 100 bush. Rye; 40 hhds. P.R., 
Trinioad and Cardenas Molasses; 15 boxes Bro. Hav. Sugar; 
10 bbis. E. B. powdered and crashed do.; 5 bbis. Portland 
do.; 3 bhds. P. R. and Muscavade do.; 40 chests Soa., Ning. 
and ¥.H. Teas; 15 boxes Tobacco; 20 bags Coffee; 500 
bush. Salt; 300 buge Fine do; 100 qti«. Cod and Pollock 
Fish; 60 bbis. Northern and Western Pork; 10 bbls. Leaf 
Lard; 1000 Ibs, Sugar Cured Hams; 30 boxes Pepper, Spice 
and Ginger; 5000 Ibs Hemp and Manilla Cordage; 25 bbs. 
Bleached Sperm and Whale Oil; 100 casks Nails; 5000 ft. 
Window Glass; 15 ensks Saleratus; 10 boxes Starch; 10 
boxes Eng. T. D. Pipes; 50 Reams Wrapping Paper. Also, 
Smoked and Dried Hallibut; Napes and Fins; Trimmed 
Fins, Herring, Salmon, Mackerel, Raisins, Ground Coffee, 
Cream Tartar and Soda; Bro. and White Soap, Brooms, 
4 great variety of Wooden Ware; Powder and Shot; Buf- 
falo Robes; Lorillard’s Snuff and Tobacco; Matches, &c. 
Augusta, Nov, 16, 1849. 47 





OTICBis hereby given that the subscriber has been 
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HARDWARE, STOVES, &c. So ven wane: se 
iat & 24 Doors North of the Post Omeo. CURE YOUR HORSES: 
, ¥~ subscribers have their stock of Mard- _. JF SPAVINED, or sMicted with Pol Fy) 
ware by aud American Grease, Quiiterbone, Humore, Swelling, 
Manufact they _ubiwee tee. Golied Neck, Bores or Bruines—procure abo, of 
trout of STOVES, on most terms. The at- DALLEY’S ANIMAL GALVANIC CURE AL 
tention of purchasers is particularly requested (0am exam- | and one oF (WO applications will satiety you that |: sg. 
ination of best and cheapest remedy ever discovered fur the cure o¢ 
J. M. Thatcher's Patent Het-biast Alretight diwenses and Casualties | Horses and Catile and othe, 
Cookten Stove er Fes eee ot hesimen 
or ‘eotimenials, am 
As superior to any Stove ever yet offered to oe pe. lets, Ihave here room for the iiewing, fon the 
Seance, eae nnase Cenpreremndane te Gis ever other | Overseer of the Harlem R Biables. 
sod Tonate, = extn Gbabetai cbember | Thin. will corsity thes § beeen recone sitet 
always being end Fendy ure, without iuterfering ‘orses fur market io Nee ‘s Biab ae YP 
with the other " I's and Moore les, Colum 
a bus, O., for many years—nleo in Massachusetts, nnd other 
pat os vr " kabing 4 Bistes; and that I heve tried alt remedies in Veterinary 


use, what Dalley’s Animal Galvanic Cure-all is reeoy,. 
mended for. At first 1 was mach opposed to its applica. 
tion, but at Inst consented to try it. And 1 now certip 
that, on trial, I have found it the most extraordinary oy4 
valuab/e remedy ever put upon a Horse, and would px 
be Without it for any money. It cures hard end spay), 
jumps, and lumps arising from the collar, taddic, Ac. 4 
by magic! Rub on a little of the Salve and the collier ¢)'; 
make asore. It never can do harm. 
Joun Van Vornis, Overseer Harlem Railroad Stabe, 
H. DALLEY, luventor and Proprietor, 
415 Broadway, New York 
A 

Maine.—EBEN FULLER, Augasta; H. J. Seiden, Ma) 
lowell; Benj. Nourse, Ellsworth; A. Warren, Kenvebunk, 
G@ W. Ladd, Bangor; E. Mason, Portiond; Gore & Ho: 
brook, Freeport; T. Bowles, Bath; Joseph D. Davis, Low 
iston Falls; Luther Mudgett, Prospect; John W. Perkins 
Farmington; Wm. 0. Poor, Belfast; 8. B. Wetherbec’ 
Watren. ; 
New Hamrsnine.— Wm. R. Preston, Portemouth; W 
H. Farwell, Claremont; Joha H. Wheeler & Bon, Dover 
Joseph Willard, Keene. . 
Vernont.—T. C. Butler, Derby Line; Jonas Flint & 
Son, 8. Johnsbury; Green & Best, Highgate. 

Massachuserrs.—Mrs. E. Kidder, Boston; Chs. W hip 
ple, Newburyport; Hale Remington, Fal) River. 


-f Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor. 
original und only genuine—the greatest remedy o 
the age, for the cure of Uavee, Scalise Piles, Ery alton, 
Chilblains, Fever Sores, Cuts, Wounds, Broises, Rhenma. 
tism, Swellings, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Chapped Hands 
and Lips, Sore Nipples, Broken Breast, Neurnigia, Scnid 
Head, Barbers’ Itch, Felons, Sores, and al) Externa! |» 
fammation. Never, in « single instance, since its intro 
duction by me in 1639, has it thiled to cure Burns and 
Scalds! It cures the wounds without a SCAR, and ex. 
tracts the pain in from one to fifteen minutes! 


Caution te the Public! 
Beware of counteritits, for they are dangerous! and he- 
ing cognizant ef this fact, | will not hold myself responsi- 
ble for the effects of any Extracts but what is procured at 
my own Depet, 415 Broadway, New York, or from my 
authorized agents. , 
A TEsT AND NO MisTaKE.—The “genuine Daliey,” 
when applied to Barns and Scalds, and to inflamed and 
painful weunds, will immediately produce a cooling and 
soothing effect, and extract the pain in an incredibly short 
space of time. The Counterfeit Extractors, on the con- 
trary, increase the pain and irritate the parts. Mark that! 
If you want the Genuine Datley'’s Extractor, buy only 
at head quarters and from my avthorized agents. 
For testimoninis and full directions (> see printed pam- 
phietsD to be had gratis on application to my agents as 
above mentioned. eoplyi3 H. DALLEY. 


- _DOCT. MARSHALL’S 


Aromatic Catarrh and Headache Suuff. 





duly appointed Administrator with the will annexed on 
the extate of Danses. Coy, late of Readfleld, in the county 
of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of said deceased 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and al! in- 
debted to said estate are requested to make immediate 
payment to ELIAB LYON. 
January 7, 1850. 2 
_— _ —é 


OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the estate of 
Tuomas Pirts, late of Cambridge, in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetis, deceased, intestate, and has undertaken 
that trust by giving bond as the law directs; All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the extate of said de- 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and 
all indebted to said estate are requested to make immedi- 
ate payment to J.43.P. DAVIS. 
January 6, 1850. 2 





1418 article is the best preparation in the world for a 
cold in the head, the HEADACHE, and all CaTaReHat 
ATFECTIONS. 
{ cleanses, strengthens, and restores to healthy action 
all those organs and membraneous passages of the head, 


the obstruction of which prodaces pain in the forehead 
and region of the eyes,a sort of anufing in the nose. a 
sense of matter dropping from the head wmto the throat 
&c. All these it cures easily and speedily, and the most 
confirmed cases of CATARRN, it usually cURES in from 
twe te four months. 

It is also on unfailing cure for the NOsE BLEED. if per- 
severed in but « short time. 

Sold at wholesale and retail by Draggists generally. and 
by J. EB’ Lapp, Dittinanam & Tircoms, Essen Fv; ER, 


Corres & BLatonronp, Cusmine & Biack, Auguste 
B. Wales’ H. J: Selden, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins, ¢ r. 
Branch, Gardiner; Wm. Dyer, Ira Low & Co., Water 
ville. 


eoply22 


‘SASH, BLINDS & DOORS. 





ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 
Y virtue of a license from the Hen. D. WILLIAMS, 
Judge of Probate, in and for the county of Kennebec, 
will be sold at Public Auction, on the premises, on MON- 
DAY, FEB. 11, at 10 o’clock A. M., so much of the Real 
Estate of the late JACOB HASKELL, as will rnise the 


the widow's dower for the payment of the just debts from 
said estate. PELEG B. HASKELL, Adm'r. 
Wayne, Jan. 4, 1850. 2 








FLOUR! FLOUR! 
GARDINER FLOUR MILLS. 
UST received at the Gardiner Mills, a jot of vesy supe- 





manafketuring COMMON and EXTRA SUPERFINE 
FLOUR of the best quality, which he will sell at fair pri- 
ces, for cash. 

Also,, for sale as above, Graham Flour and Feed, of all 
qualities usually made at a flouring mill, viz: 

FINE MIDDLINGS, an excellent substitute for rye ; 
also makes very good Graham Bread. 


Cattle and Hogs, considered by many more fattening than 
Indian meal. 

BRAN, excellent for milch Cows. 

Screenings and Broken Wheat for Poultry, &c. 

Wanted, as above, 5000 good FLOUR BARRELS, for 
which cash and a fair price wil) be pxid. 

WM. M. VAUGHAN. 
Gardiner, Sept. 28, 1839. 6m40 


J peste oy PATENT LACE, the best Supporter in 
use—they are worn without any inconvenience, and 
completely relieve the patient. Sole agents, 

52 COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 


BOGLE’S AMOLE, 


NEW ARTICLE for SHAVING, which may be used 
with or without brush or water. 


AYNE’S MEDICINES of all kinds, just received by 
47 COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 


FULLER’S TOOTH POWDER, 
A NEW and superior dentifrice, which needs only to 
be used to be appreciated. It is free from acids, and 
other substances injurious to the teeth, and by continued 
use, it keeps the mouth clean, the teeth white, and the 
breath sweet. Manuiactured and for sale anly by 
November 19. 47 EBEN FULLER. 


M’ALISTER’S 

ALL HEALING VEGETABLE OINTMENT 
AS been well tested daring the last sixteen years, and 
more than ONE MILLION BOXES having been sold 
within the last four yeara, shows how fast it is coming in- 
to public favor, it may be sgid truly, this is “THE FAMI- 
LY FRIEND,” (containing no mercury, it may be used 
with perfect safety. If MOTHERS and NURSES knew 
its value in cates of Swollen or Sore Breast, they would 
always apply it. If used freely, according to the direc- 

tions. it gives relief in a very few hours. 
. BURNS.—It is one of the best things in the world. for 

urns, 

PILES.—Thonsands are yearly cured by this Ointment. 
It never fails in giving relief for the Piles. 

ty} Around the box are directions for M’Alister’s Oint- 
ment for Scrofula, Erysipelas, Tetter, Chilblain, Scald 
Hend, Sore Eyes, Quinsy, Sore Thruat, Bronchitis, Ner- 
vous A ffections, Pains, Disense of the Spine, Héad Ache, 
Asthma, Deafness, Ear Ache, Burns, Corns, all Diseases 
of the. Skin, Sore Lips, Pimples and Gross Surface, Swell- 
t ed or Broken Breast, Tooth Ache, Agne in the Pace, &c. 

tT? This Ointment is gocd for any part of the body or 
limbs, when inflamed. In some cases it should be applied 
often. 

Agemte—Angeste, CUSHING & BLACK; Hallowell, 
B. Wales; Gardiner, A. T. Perkins, C. P. Branch; Win- 
throp, L. 8. Prince; Lewiston Falls, N. Reynolds & Son, 
Rowe & Clark; Sabattusville, R. D. Jones; Richmond, G. 
| H. Thomas; Bowdoinham, Win. oy Monmouth, B. 

Jacobs, Welch & Bovnton; Wayne, W. Hunton; Lisbon, 
W. A. Bibbe: , J. C. Tibbetts; Waldoboro’, W. H. Wa 
lace; Clinton, D, Sinclair; Pittefield, W. K. Lancey; Se- 
basticook, Hinds & Lent; Hartland, J. Fuller; Athens, A. 


are. 
am: McALISTER’S N. E. Office, No.3 Bromfeld street, 
oston. 
CUSHING & BLACK, Wholesale Agents for Kennebec 








county. . ly32 
HORTS—SHORTS!—1000 bushels Shorts for sale by 
Oct. 8, 1849. 4l B. LIBBY & CO. 





CART WHEELS. 
RIME CART WHEELS, manufactured from the best 


“Sarah, if you do so again I will punish you.” ded hie ty sale at the foot of Owk street, by 

But not long after, Sarah did so again. When 
the company were about to separate, the mother 
stepped into a neighbor's house, intending to re- 
turn for her child. During the absence the 
thought of going home recalled tothe mind of | finds and the public 
Sarah the punishment which her mother told her 


aint H. D. BUCK. 


THE VERANDAH, 
At Oak Grove, Two Miles from Portland, 
A JOSSELYN (late from KENNEBEC HOUSE 





ERS, TRAVELERS, PARTIES, &c., and he invites his 
to give him a call. 





Foreclosare of Mortgage. 
War Joun Tosey of Vassalboro’, in the county 
of Kennebec, by his deed of duted Sept. 
23, 1846, conveyed to E_pripce RTs of Augusta, 
one-half acre of out of the corner of 
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sum of twelve hundred dollars, including the reversion of 


rior NEW WIIEAT, from which the subscriber is now | 


FINE SHORTS and COARSE SHORTS, fur Horses, 


The base of this | 






of 








& E. W. WILLIAMSON respectfully intorm the 


| « citizens of Augusta and vicinity that they stil! occupy 
|e Room in the North end of the New Machine Sho; on 
the Kennebec Dam, where they manufacture and keep on 
| hand a large assortment of the above articles of the best 


quality at reduced prices. 

Those wishing to purchase will do well to cal! and ex. 
amine before purchasing elsewhere. Al! orders, sent by 
mail or otherwise. promptly attended to. : 

ROBERT TUTTLE, of Skowhegan, also keeps them on 
hand and tor sale. 0. & E. W. WILLIAMSON 

Augusta, October, 1849. 40 

COLUMBIAN UNIVERSAL 
STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 
HESE Piasters will be found a cure for weakness and 

} lameness in the side, back, or stomach; stitches and 
| @ll RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS in the limbs, back or side, 
| and fr all purposes where a plaster ie needed, they have 
no superior, if indeed an equal. : 
They are beautifully spread-on prepared cloth, and sold 
for 25 cents, and may be worn for a great length of time, 
| with perfect ease and comfort. Uf they become wrinkled 
up, they may be taken off and cleansed of sweat and dust 
| and again applied, and thus used for three or six months 
| They are also spread on frm, strong paper, and sold for 
| 124 cents, and are by far the best poor man’s plaster jn the 
world. 
| For sale in most towns and villages, by agents, and at 
| Wholesale und retai) by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, 
| Augusta. eoply22 








DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS, 
| At. the EAST END of Kennebec Dam. 
| K. ROBINSON continues to Manufacture (where he 
e has for five years ran a large set of Machinery.) and 
to keep on hand a large assortment of the various sizes of 
Doors, Sash, Blinds and Window Frames. 
| SASH of the proper Gothic Bead, with dove-tailed 
meeting rails—also, the Grecian Ovalo Bead—from 7 by 9 


compound is derived from the amole, or “soap plant” of | ot 10 by 16, sold from 3 to 6c per light. BLINDS from 
California. A supply of this new article just received and | to 6s. WINDOW FRAMES from 3 to 4s lyi3 

fi h J . Kay ee a eg o- mp —T 

oe BOSS EDGES 1O RENT—The Office over the store of R. Pantnivce. 


J.P. DILLINGHAM. 
CHEAP FURNITURE STORE. 

| HE subscriber would inform his customers and thw 
} ublic, that he may still be found at his old stand, the 
1c. LLLIAMS’ BLOCK, foot of Court street and South 
of Market Square. 

Having made jurge additions to his former steck, he now 
offers a lurge assortment of rich and low priced FURNI- 
TURE, at the lowest rates. 

CHAIRS.—He has also a great variety of Cane and 
Wood Seat Chairs; Settee and fillow Cradles; Rocking 
and Children's Chairs; together with Mahogany Boards, 
Veneers, and Varnish. A large lot of COFFINS, ready 
made—all sizes—cheap. 

The subscriber would most respectfully invite a)l whe 
are fn want of any thing in his line to give him a call, and 
he will sutisfy them that his Store is the place for good 


Apply to 49 


bargains. WM. H. STACY. 
Augusta, Nov., 1849. 45 
ALUABLE BOOKS—A good variety of Valuable 
Books can be had of 49 


E. FENNO. 


RESH CASK and BOX RAISINS and NUTS, of ail 
kinds, for sale very low at G. F. COOKE’S Cash Store. 
Nov. 26, 1849. 3in48 








FARM FOR SALE. 

“TT.UAT well known and excellent Farm 
now owned and occupied by JR. DUN- 
BAR, and situate on the west side of Kent's 
Hill, in Readfieki, is offered fur sale. Few 
Farms offer so many advantages as this. 11 is situated be- 
tween the two thriving scythe jactory villages of North 
Wayne and Fayette, and about three-fourths of a mile from 
the Wesleyan Seminary, thus affording good society, good 
schools, and good markets for produce. 1 contains 110 
acres of excellent land, suitably divided into pasturage, 
wood land and tillage. It has good and convenient build- 
It is well fenced with good wall, aud it is alko well 
There is a large orchard of mostly grafted trait 
There is a chance for procuring abundanre of 
mack for manure, thereby allowing an annua) sale of the 
hay if preferred, Terms reasonable. One-third of the 
price may remain on mortgage if desired. Enquire of Mr. 
DUNBAR, on the premises, or of the Editor of the Maine 

Farmer, for further particulars, Sw = Jan, 1850. 








ings. 
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STOCK FOR SALE. 
FULL-BLOOD & GRADE DURHAMS, 

HIE Subscriber offers for sale, at his Farm, near Moose 
Hil, in East Livermore, the following described stock. 
3 full-blood Durham short-horn Bulls, from 6 mouths to 2 
years old. They are descended from the herd of Paoli 
Lathrop, of Masunchusetis, the pedigrees of which may be 
traced in the American Herd Bcok, to the celebrated Bates 
stock ; also, 1 Bull, fif_een-sixteenths Darham, six years 
animal; also, a yearling Heifer, § Dur- 


Bull. 
bleoded Saxony Bucks, and some Wether and Ewe Lambs, 
of Saxony and Merino blood. 

For more particular description of the stock, I would 
refer to the Maine Farmer of Febraary 15th, 1849. 

All persons, desirous of purchasing stock of the above 
description, are requested to cali and examine for them- 
selves. JESSE WADSWORTH. 
Livermore Falls, Dec. 27, 1849. 
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